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ECAUSE it treats scientific packaging from every important 
angle of your business, the new H & D booklet, “How to 
ate Pack It” will vitally interest four of your important executives: 


ing 
ity, 


The Traffic Manager, because proper packaging The Sales Manager, because scientific packaging pro- 
means greater economy and efficiency in shipping. motes customer good will and better merchandisiug. 


The Purchasing Agent, because engineered 


packaging means lower cost of containers. 


“How to Pack It” explains how you can get the 
services of H & D Package Engineers to check 
over your packaging system without charge or 
obligation. Your copy of this interesting book 
is ready. Write for it, telling us what you pack. 


to 


= The Production Manager, because right pack- | 
aging insures against damage or deterioration 
de- of the product. 





THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 303 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 
Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Packers Station, Kansas City, Kansas 


Canadian Address: The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto 
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ETHIOPIA 


Though Greece founded the Temple of 


Learning and Rome’s legions ruled the 
world, neither nation added to the ro= 
mance of navigation. They built large 
galleys, it is true, but their navigation 
was virtually confined to the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean, and had princi= 
pally to do with war. Even the legendary 
voyages of Jason and Ulysses did not 
extend beyond the waters of the Medi- 


terranean Sea. 


The Greeks were occupied with learning 
and the Romans engrossed in [aw and 
conquest, but something more than this 
kept these resolute peoples so close to 
their own shores. The ignorance of the 
ancient geographers, especially Ptolemy 
of Alexandria (A. D. 130) with his fa= 
mous map of the world , wasa thousand-= 


year barrier to maritime advancement. 


SCYTHIANS 


UNKNOWN LAND 


Unfortunately, whenever accurate details 
failed him, King Ptolemy called on 
fancy. In the far East he showed China 
joined to Africa. India was left out en= 
tirely. Ceylon appeared twice the size 
of Asia Minor. All Africa was set down 
as a blistering desert. The Nile was 
shown issuing from the mountains of the 
Moon. And the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere was said to be all water,...” The 


Green Sea of Darkness.” 


For centuries geographers accepted this 
hodge=podge of nonsense. When the 
Saracens overran Southern Europe and 
Spain under them became the seat of 
learning, they too took Ptolemy’s map, 
but “improved” it only by adding to 
it their astrological notions, and for ten 


centuries the “Green Sea of Darkness” 


held the whole world in its thrall. 
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SERVICE TO 
EVERY PRINCIPAL PORT 
ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Lake and rail rates on carload shipments of auto- 
mobiles from Kenosha, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Toledo via Buffalo to points east, were 
effective Monday, May 26. 


At the opening of navigation this spring, the Nichol- 
son Universal Steamship Company and the Spokane 
Steamship Company, both divisions of the United 
States Freight Company, inaugurated service from 
ports on Lake Michigan and on Lake Erie to Duluth. 
Rates apply on local port to port business and on 
business moving beyond via rail. 


The Nicholson Universal Steamship Company and 

the Spokane Steamship Company, therefore, now 

offer a most complete lake and lake-and-rail service 

to and beyond all principal ports on the Great Lakes. 

SPOKANE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

Divisions of 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY ; 

Offices: 


Buffalo, N. Y............ Hamburg Turnpike 
Chicago, Ill. ............ Door 150, Navy Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... Foot of East 40th St. 
Detroit, Mich. ...........1465 W. Jefferson Ave. 
Duluth, Minn. ...........No. Pacific Pier No. 5 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... Water & Washington Sts. 
Toledo, Ohio ............Elm and Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis.......... Mason and Pearl Sts. 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


SPOKANE 
STEAMSHIP CoMPANY 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, ‘safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mer. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


let 


IDEWATER TERMINALS 
and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES if 


a HARVEY ©.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 


to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as° 


to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


Oe Gee Gre Gor Goo Sor Gro Goo Ser Grr Gor Pre Gor Ore Geer or Boo Bee Ge Be Boo Boe Boo Bor See Ber Ber Gee Bor Bee Serer Gor W + Ooo Bor Oe Bo0 OOo Os: 
GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


NCREASING expenditures by local, state, and federal 

governments and increasing taxation to meet these 
expenditures have created an issue of such importance 
to the public that individuals and organizations, as well 
as some public officials, are studying the situation with 
a view to adoption of methods by which public expenses 
and taxes may be kept within proper bounds. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics, in its survey 
of railway taxation, has made an arresting contribution 
to the thought on the subject. Railway taxes, according 
to the bureau, increased from $31,000,000 in 1890 to 
$412,000,000 in 1928—an increase of 1,220 per cent. The 
strides that this country has made since 1890 have been 
stupendous and the difference between $31,000,000 and 
$412,000,000 might be accounted for by the growth in 
business. - The bureau shows, however, that, in the 


period from 1890 to 1928, railway taxes grew faster 
than any of the other factors, such as population, 
national wealth, and railway traffic. 


The amount of 
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Number 4 


taxes the railroads are required to pay is a matter of 
concern to the public as a whole and to the direct user 
of the service sold by the railroads. 

“Because taxes must be paid before net railway 
operating income is reached in the income account, the 
mounting railway tax has exerted a definite unfavor- 
able reaction on the amount of that net income,” says 
the bureau. 

Much has been said by members of Congress about 
the farmers of the northwest and west having to pay 
higher rates on products of the farm than are charged 
Canadian farmers by Canadian railroads. The bureau 
points out that, if the tax burden on the gross earnings 
of the railways of the United States were relatively the 
same as for the Canadian roads, the tax bill for Class 1 
companies in the United States would have been only 
$122,425,000 in 1929, instead of $396,683,000 

Railway taxes, according to the bureau, represent 
a contribution to governmental expenditures and to 
various government activities, such as education, police 
and public protection, the construction and maintenance 
of highways and waterways, and, to a certain extent, 
are expended for the benefit of agencies competitive with 
the railroads. 

Possible reductions of revenue for federal expendi- 
tures caused by slack times has had the-attention of 
President Hoover and his cabinet. Economies are to be 
effected wherever possible without interfering with the 
program of aid to unemployment. The President has 
pointed out that the budget for the fiscal year that began 
July 1 has been increased by about two hundred and 
nine million dollars above actual expenditures for the 
last fiscal year. The largest increases are for the speed- 
ing up of buildings, inland waterways, and public works 
generally, in order to assist in unemployment, together 
with the increased relief of veterans, says the President. 
Reference is made to this phase of the situation because 
of the growing tendency to dip into the taxpayer’s pocket 
to pay for governmental activities that could be greatly 
reduced or stopped altogether. The point is made by 
the President that the river and harbor authorization 
program approved by Congress at its recent session, 
calling for expenditures of more than $144,000,000, will 
extend over a number of years. The authorizations, 
however, have now been made. The Hoover adminis- 
tration plans to spend more on river and harbor work 
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It is an essential part of the great transportation system of u 

A complete survey of locations the Country. l 

that may be suitable for your in- It serves adequately and well a large portion of this Nation's a 

dustry is available on request; also fast-growing territory. 

illustrated literature describing in It is, by its traffic service, aiding in the development of some : 

general the Chesapeake and Ohio of the World’s important natural resources. , 

territory. Your wishes. regarding It made accessible, by its highly efficient wie: prnoene: lines, : 
publicity will be respected. a vast area rich in agricultural and industrial potentialities. 


It offers to manufacturers a variety of industrial factory lo- 
cations which have no superior for low-cost production 
and economic distribution. 

Address 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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each year than was spent under the Coolidge adminis- 
tration. Approximately $50,000,000 a year has been 
spent in the last few years for rivers and harbors and 
now it is proposed to spend approximately $60,000,000 a 
year. It will be difficult to keep the $60,000,000 from 
growing to $70,000,000 or more. 

In “extension of remarks” in the Congressional 
Record, Representative Wood, of Indiana, praising the 
record made by the Republican Congress, said: 


The new river and harbor bill is the largest in the history 
of waterway development and the improvements to be under- 
taken will be of significant value to the farmers of the country 
through cheapened freight rates on agricultural products. 


This sort of declaration, of course, revives the issue 
as to just how “cheap” is inland waterway transportation 
in this country. Some of the projects provided for in 
the bill, no doubt, can be economically justified, but 
we are certain that many of them can not. Yet the 
money will be taken from the taxpayers, including the 
railroads, to pay for all the projects undertaken. It may 
be pointed out that, compared with the total federal 
expenditures of around four billion dollars, the expendi- 
tures on waterways are relatively small and that the 
effect on the tax bill is not great. The same argument 
may be made with respect to the government being in 
the business of inland waterway transportation in com- 
petition with the railroads. Unless the problem is 
approached with regard to sound principles, however, 
little progress in the right direction will be made. Taxes 
could be reduced if the governments—local, state, and 
national—lived economically and left to private initiative 
all activities with which government, as we understand 
government in this country, should not concern itself. 

An illustration of the demands that come for exten- 
sion of service by the government, once it engages in any 
form of business activity, is found in the request made 
on the Post Office Department that it make bill dis- 
tributors out of letter carriers. It was proposed that 
the Post Office Department should deliver unaddressed 
advertising matter from house to house. The person wish- 
ing such service would dump into the Post Office a 
sufficient number of pieces of the mail to be delivered 
to cover a given carrier’s route. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has ruled that it can not give such service. It 
points out that, under the law, mail matter must be 
addressed, and adds: 

The plan would subject the patrons of the postal service 
to an avalanche of advertising matter of all descriptions and 
the mails would be flooded with this class of matter. It is 
believed that, should the bars be let down in this manner, 
the increase in advertising matter of all classes would be so 
enormous that it would be necessary greatly to increase space, 
facilities, and personnel in order to handle this class of mail 


with reasonable promptness and without delay to mail of much 
greater importance, including letters and newspapers. 


To require city letter carriers to make every possible stop 
along their routes would seriously interfere with the handling 
of the regular mails and entail a tremendous amount of labor 
and expense. The employment of extra carriers would undoubt- 
edly be necessary in many instances. 


The adoption of the plan would open wide the door to the 
promiscuous circulation of advertising matter of all sorts. The 
department could not refuse to accept any mailable matter and 
the general distribution as contemplated would not only result 
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in abuse, but make the postal service a mere distributor of 
circulars, samples, and similar matter. 

Communications are frequently received from the public 
complaining that too much undesirable advertising matter is 
now carried in the mails and forced upon those who do not 
want it. If provision should be made for handling unaddressed 
mail, the amount of this class of advertising matter would be 
largely increased and the public would consequently complain 
all the more. The adoption of the plan would also arouse 
widespread criticism from publishers of newspapers, advertis- 
ing agencies, local businessmen, and others, who would feel 
that the Post Office Department is going out of its way to 
assist their competitors and take business away from the local 
interests. 


The public must be educated to see that it will be 
to its interest not to demand special service, relief, or 
what-not from local, state, or federal governments. If 
it can be made to understand that, in the end, it pays 
the bill, and probably an excessive bill, for such services, 
it may cease making the demands. 


The solution of the taxation problem lies in develop- 
ing a will on the part of the nation to keep necessary 
public expenditures within reasonable limits. Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago and North Western, 
in recently answering the question as to what should be 
done about the tax muddle, gave sound advice. Said he: 


My answer is that we should go back to the policies and 
principles that have thus far made us great; to stop petitions 
for public improvements far beyond our means to afford; to 
realize that we cannot solve our problems of governmental 
finance by easy expedients, and to have the courage to admit 
that there is nothing that can take the place of collective thrift, 
self denial and intelligent citizen participation in the processes 
of government. I would not have our people practice parsi- 
mony, but I would have them exalt economy in governments as 
well as in individuals. I would place the welfare of the many 
above that of the few. I would attempt to limit expenditures 
everywhere and at all times to the ability of the people to pay. 
I would attempt to prevent further growth of the per capita 
debt that hangs like a threatening mortgage over every home 
and every farm, and I would curtail in every unnecessary public 
expenditure until the per capita burden is in a large measure 
lifted from the backs of the producers of our country. And 
finally I would adopt as the fundamental policy to which all 
government action must conform, the principle that good gov- 
ernment cannot exist with impaired or threatened credit and 
a constantly increasing tax burden; that states must not be 
bribed by the lure of federal money to spend beyond their 
means, and that the measure of good government is its quality 
and not its quantity. 


EXTRA FARE TRAINS 


A plea for continuation of the practice of charging extra 
fares on certain trains is made by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company in a brief in No. 22735, in re 
extra fares on passenger trains. 

The respondents say that they participate in the operation 
of one extra fare passenger train known as the Overland Lim- 
ited, operated between Chicago and San Francisco, on which 
an extra fare of $10 is charged for adults, and that the Southern 
Pacific operates an extra fare passenger train known as the 
Cascade between San Francisco, Calif., and Portland, Ore., on 
which an extra fare of $3 is charged. They say no complaint 
has been made respecting the operation of either one of these 
trains or of the extra fare charged. - 


“Today more perhaps than ever before,” says counsel, “due 
to causes well known, different service desires or requirements 
of different members of the traveling public must be met by 
these western railroads in order to conserve as much as pos- 
sible their rapidly diminishing passenger revenues. For the 
continuance of the faster schedules and the character ‘of service 
and facilities on these extra fare trains, an extra charge is 
essential. It would be impracticable to continue the operation 
of these trains with the schedules, service and facilities afforded 
without the extra fare. As the record shows, the result would 
be a diversion of traffic from the other trains without a de- 
crease in train miles operated and would result in lack of 
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satisfaction with the service on the part of those now using 
same.” 

The brief states that the total extra fare revenue from op- 
eration of the Overland Limited, received by these three re- 
spondents in 1929 was $362,283.66. 

The respondents also assert that entirely adequate non- 
extra fare train service exists on the routes involved for those 
not desiring extra fare service. 


GRAIN RATE CUT DID NO GOOD 


“Reduction in freight rates on wheat for export made by 
the railroads one year ago at the request of the administration 
failed of its purpose to relieve the wheat situation in this coun- 
try,” says the Bureau of Railway Economics in announcing the 
results of a comprehensive study of the economic effect of 
reductions in freight rates on export wheat just completed by it. 

“Designed aS an emergency measure to increase our for- 
eign trade in wheat and to stimulate foreign buying, so that the 
American farmer might dispose of or at least reduce his sur- 
plus in advance of the 1929 harvesting, the action of the rail- 
roads in reducing the export rates on wheat was an unsuccess- 
ful experiment. It did not lead to the hoped for increase in 
export trade, it did not stimulate foreign buying of United 
States wheat, nor did it avert a decline in wheat prices. It 
did induce foreign countries to take steps to meet the rate 
reductions in the United States. This was done by correspond- 
ing rate reductions in Canada; by increased import duties in 
France, Germany, Italy and Roumania; by counteracting meas- 
ures in certain other countries. 

“Actual exports of United States wheat in 1929 declined, 
both as compared with 1928 (a poor export year), and also as 
compared with the previous five years. The decline was espe- 
cially marked during the months, from June to November, in- 
clusive, when the export freight rate reductions were in effect. 

“Wheat production areas and yields have shown a general 
tendency to expand throughout the world. In recent years 
some, foreign countries, formerly large wheat importing coun- 
tries, have become more fully or even wholly self-supporting; 
other foreign countries have become wheat exporting countries 
to a greater degree. Wheat is sold in the face of a more alert 
competition than ever before, and the wheat market has be- 
come in fact, as well as in name, a world market. 

“The effort to dispose of the large surplus of wheat on 
hand in the United States was unsuccessful. The increase in 
the visible supply of wheat in the United States between June 
1, 1929, and December 1, 1929, was 66 per cent greater than 
normal. This increase occurred despite a decline of 108,000,000 
bushels in the United States wheat crop of 1929 and an even 
greater actual and relative decline of 273,000,000 bushels in 
Canada, and in the face of reductions in export freight rates 
made for the express purpose of reducing the wheat surplus. 

“At the time of the reduction in rates or on June 1, 1929, 
there was an unusually large visible supply of wheat in the 
United States, aggregating 104,380,000 bushels, compared with 
53,043,000 bushels on June 1, 1928, and an average of 39,507,000 
bushels for the five-year period, 1924 to 1928. 


“During the six months following the reductions in freight 
rates on export wheat, supplies at the several markets increased 
at more than a normal rate. On December 1, 1929, the visible 
supply in the United States had reached 204,890,000 bushels, an 
increase of 100,510,000 bushels over June 1. At inland points 
there was an increase from 89,913,000 bushels to 148,601,000 
bushels; supplies at the eastern lake ports increased from 
4,600,000 bushels to 18,382,000 bushels, those at Atlantic ports 
from 735,000 bushels to 11,007,000 bushels, and those at Gulf 
ports from 567,000 bushels to 8,038,000 bushels. At Pacific 
ports, the supply increased from 3,088,000 bushels to 9,154,000 
bushels. The supply of United States wheat in Canada rose 
from 5,179,000 bushels to 9,101,000 bushels. 


“For the six months’ period from June to November, inclu- 
sive, wheat exports from the United States totaled 57,198,000 
bushels, a reduction of 12,933,000 bushels or 18.4 per cent under 
the same period in 1928, and 37,243,000 bushels or 39.4 per cent 
below the five-year average. 


“Wheat prices began to fall before emergency freight rate 
reductions were even contemplated. They continued to decline 
following the public announcement of the decision to reduce 
rates, and declined still further during June, the first month 
that the rates were actually and fully in effect. The reduc- 
tions in freight rates on wheat for export did not avert an im- 
mediate decline in wheat prices. 

“Congestion in the wheat markets in the United States 
during the winter of 1928-29 caused apprehension in many quar- 
ters. As a means of relieving the situation, the railways in 
May, 1929, at the solicitation of representatives of the adminis- 
tration, reduced certain freight rates applicable to wheat and 
wheat flour designed for export. The proponents of these re- 
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ductions hoped that it would relieve the congestion before the 
new or 1929 crop was harvested, stimulate exports and avert g 
decline in wheat prices. 

“The important facts are that the reductions in freight 
rates on wheat for export did not stimulate exports of United 
States wheat, since exports as a whole declined in these six 
months of 1929; did not relieve the congestion, since the visible 
supply on December 1, 1929, was greater than on December : 
1928; that the increase in visible supply occurred in the face 
of a great decline in the United States wheat harvest in 1929, 
and a much greater decline in the Canadian crop of 1929; algo 
that the reduction in export rates did not avert an immediate 
decline in wheat prices. 

“The situation was controlled by other fundamental eco. 
nomic factors, among the more important of which were the 
following: 


1. Two of the large wheat producing and exporting countries 
harvested large wheat crops early in 1929, Argentina’s crop break- 
ing all records and Australia’s being close to the previous record. 

2. Argentine and Australian wheat was underselling United States 
wheat. This is significant because of the fact that ocean rates in 
1929, although following varying courses, were in general relatively 
more favorable from the United States, compared with 1928, than 
rates from Argentina and Australia. 

3. Another factor was the relatively large crop of wheat har- 
vested in Europe in 1928, followed by a carry-over into 1929 greater 
than the average. The larger crops occurred especially in France, 
Germany, Italy and the Danube Basin. 

4, Again, certain European countries strengthened their barriers 
against foreign wheat during 1929, by increased tariffs and other 
means. 

5. Canada, like the United States, had a large supply of wheat 
on hand at the’ end of 1928, and also made freight rate reductions 
corresponding to the emergency reductions in the United States. In 
Canada, however, as in the United States, wheat exports during the 
calendar year 1929 were below the average, especially during the 
second half of the year. This reduction in exports occurred in the 
face of an increase in visible supply of Canadian wheat, which took 
place despite the small Canadian harvest of 1929, and despite reduc- 
tions in Canada freight rates similar to those in the United States,” 


NEW BILL OF LADING 


After commenting on some of the facts encountered by him 
in connection with new forms of bills of lading that were being 
offered to shippers, J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, gives advice, in a bulletin 
addressed to members, as follows: 


We respectfully suggest that in placing orders for the new forms 
of bills of lading, shippers specify that the forms furnished must 
comply with the “act” and with the requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

We are of the opinion that it will make for harmony in the future 
if it is specifically understood now that irregular forms of bills of 
lading which have been tolerated in the past will not be acceptable 
in the future. 

In view of the specific statement made by the Commission that, 
“the carriers should reject all such bills of lading when tendered,” 
and in view of the letter written to R. C. Fyfe, chairman of the 
Western Bill of Lading Committee on June 23, 1927, by John J. Esch, 
then chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on this sub- 
ject in which he said: 

“All that is needed is a recognition on the part of the carriers 
that they must obey the law,’’ and that 

“The subject is being referred to our Bureau of Inquiry for 
investigation with a view to possible prosecution of those carriers 
who knowingly -and willfully fail to comply with the provisions of 
their tariffs lawfully on file with the Commission.” 

It would seem that the carriers could not do other than to refuse 
to accept bills of lading that do not comply with the act. 

Shippers will doubtless save themselves annoyance and expense 
by seeing to it that their forms of bills of lading do comply with 
the act. The form as printed in Supplement No. 1 to Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 6, should be followed. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has directed the 
attention of shippers to the terms of the Commission’s report 
in No. 4844 (see Traffic World, July 19, p. 141) as follows: 


There has been brought to our attention a report issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which deals with a matter of great 
importance to the shippers of New York City. The notice in ques- 
tion directs the carriers to reject all bills of lading in which a carbon 
copy has been substituted for the ‘“‘original,’’ or which have been so 
arranged or reduced in size as to make it difficult to read the terms 
and conditions appearing thereon. 

According to information reaching the association, many ship- 
pers have made it a practice to use bills of lading which fail to 
conform with the law. That the Commission is now determined to 
enforce compliance with this law is shown by its notice. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3492, the Commission suspended from 
July 20 until February 20 schedules in supplement No. 94 to 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1994 and supplement No. 94 to Johanson’s 
I. C. C. No. 2007. The suspended schedules propose to increase 
rates on staves and heading from Cairo and Thebes, IIl., to 
destinations in Texas. The following is illustrative, rates being 
in cents a hundred pounds: 


From Cairo and Thebes, Ill., to Texas common points. Present 
38.5; proposed 45. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Gambrinus, the Falstaffian god 
who smiled from the tin signs curved 
around the corners of tavern build- 
ings, over foaming cups of ale such 
as did not frighten King Olaf, now 
St. Olaf, should. weep after reading 
the report of division 4, in I. and S. No. 3404, beverage con- 
tainers, etc. (See Traffic World, July 19, p. 142.) Throughout 
that report there are many references to cereal beverages but 
not one, to bear or even near-beer except in a reproduction from 
an old case, cited as authority. Of course, near-beer is what 
the Commission was talking about. 

Not only does the law forbid the making of beer, but it 
forbids advertisements about beer on pain of exclusion from 
the mails or something like that, unless it be root beer. The 
railroads and the Commission are observing the spirit of the 
law. The railroads, by putting up the rates on the return of 
the empty containers of cereal beverages, are doing their share 
to make folks forget the taste of the forbidden stuff so that 
there may be no name or memory of it among men. The fact 
that the cereal beverage industry was much depressed had no 
effect on the hard-hearted railroads or the hard-hearted com- 
missioners, Meyer, Eastman, and Woodlock. With the heart- 
lessness of spectators in the amphitheatres of Rome, down went 
their thumbs when up went the supplications of the cereal bev- 
erage makers. This Saxon world of beef, beer, and butter is 
to forget about one of the three articles of its diet and even 
about its taste and name. The Latin and Semitic worlds, how- 
ever, are not to be deprived of memory of their corn, wine, and 
oil, because there are so many things in which the name wine 
must be used. 


Perhaps the Railroads 
Have Also Become 
Prohibitionists 





Last week the folks here had a little 
celebration because 140 years ago George 
Washington signed a bill establishing the 
federal capital on the banks of the Poto- 
mac. The newspapers made much of the 
fact, though the signing of a bill passed 
by Congress is not such a great fact in history. 

Not one of the newspaper men who wrote so much then 
about what George Washington did, probably could have told, 


Newspapers Poor 
Chroniclers of 
Their Own Work 


within two or three years, of the first appearance of a tele- ,' 


graphic correspondent in Washington. It may be that some- 
where in the records it is set down when the first message, for 
publication in a newspaper, was sent over the wire by means 
of the instrument invented by Samuel F. B. Morse, who, as a 
painter of portraits, is overshadowed by Morse the inventor 
of the instrument by means of which innumerable “brass pound- 
ers” or “lightning jerkers” have sent messages. 

William B. Shaw, dead for fifteen or twenty years, died 
with the belief that he was the first Washington correspondent 
to use the telegraph for sending news. At the time of his 
death he was correspondent for the Philadelphia Inquirer, then 
published by James Elverson, the elder, a telegraph operator 
in Washington for several years. Elverson will be remembered 
more benevolently as the publisher of “Golden Days,” by the 
boys and girls now crowding along toward sixty. 

Shaw came to Washington in the train of President Pierce, 
believing that he had a promise from the President for an 
appointment in the Government Printing Office at not less than 
$1,000 a year, a whale of a salary in those days and to be 
passed out only by the President himself. But Shaw did not 
get the job. Being a printer, which, in those days, usually 
meant being a writer also, Shaw turned to writing and mildly 
“getting even.” According to his own story, often told to the 
writer, Shaw, on a Monday, would write a story about the 
things the cabinet would discuss on the following day. He 
wrote it in the past tense as if the talk had already taken place. 
It was set up in time for Wednesday morning’s paper. Having 
met young Elverson, the telegraph operator, Shaw, probably 
on suggestion from Elverson, got authority from James Gordon 
Bennett, the elder, to telegraph not more’ than ten words, at 
a cost of a whole big dollar, confirming the advance story and 
perhaps adding just a few words to improve it. That was 
some time in 1853 or 1854, probably the earlier year, nine years 
after Morse had sent his first recorded message. 

According to Shaw, the New York Herald of the Wednesday 
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after the scheme was cooked up, created a stir in Washington 


when it arrived Wednesday evening. It was amazing to think 
of a newspaper getting information so early. It was not really 
believable. In passing, it might be worth while to say that 
Shaw got his “advance stuff” from a member of the cabinet. 

But Bennett was so suspicious about the telegraph instru- 
ment that, even after he had authorized Shaw to use the wire 
to send news as distinguished from the confirmatory dispatch, 
he required Shaw to forward a copy of his dispatch for com- 
parison. 

But if these things are a matter of record anywhere the 
fact is not generally known. Shaw claimed to have achieved 
a “scoop” (that was before the day of “beats’) on the first 
battle of Bull Run by the simple device of getting around 
the censorship over wires in Washington by taking a train 
to Philadelphia and wiring it from that point. He lay on the 
floor of the passenger coach to write the story. His friends 
countered that story by suggesting that he was not thinking 
of a “scoop” when he started for Philadelphia, but only of get- 
ting away from the victorious Confederates, and that lying on 
the floor meant no more than that he thought the Confederates 
might have got ahead of the train and that it would be the 
part of safety for him to keep his head down—advice given 
to Heinie many years later. 

A son of the first telegraphic correspondent, seventy years 
old, lives in Washington, but does not know the facts except 
in a general way, without dates, so desirable for such purposes. 

P. W. Coyle is of a fighting race. 
He will be much older before he, as 
traffic commissioner of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, will permit 
the railroad traffic vice-presidents of 
the country to forget that it is the 
law-imposed duty of common carriers, in cases of straight or 
open shipments, to provide the bill of lading. Because represen- 
tatives of the carriers, chiefly station and division freight agents, 
have been “making so many indefinite statements and unjus- 
tifiable demands” in connection with the new form of the bill 
of lading he has sent the vice-presidents a circular letter sug- 
gesting that they clear up the situation by telling their hired 
men that it is the duty of the railroads to furnish bills of lading 
and not a part of the duty of shippers. 

As to shipper’s order shipments, he admits there is a differ- 
ence, the law making railroads, in such instances, not only 
bailee carriers but trustees also, responsible to the consignor 
until the shipment has been properly delivered to the consignee. 
In part, Mr. Coyle said: 


Coyle Continues to 
Stick the Law 
Under Railroad Noses 


We recognize, as stated in our circular No. 209 of May 25, 1922, 
that it has become the custom for the shippers to prepare and pre- 
sent bills of lading or dray tickets, conforming as nearly as possible 
to the request of the carriers, but the shippers are not legally bound 
to do so. The custom has grown up, not as a concession on the 
part of the carriers, but as a concession on the part of the shippers, 
in order to expedite the movement of shipments. Therefore, the car- 
riers who are now announcing that they are extending the time for use 
of certain bills of lading are conferring no favor upon the shippers. 

We are, therefore, again advising our shippers, as we did in our 
circulars Nos. 188 and 209—‘“‘Do not be stampeded into making radical 
changes either in your form of bills of lading or dray tickets covering 
straight or open shipments, but use up what you may have on hand, 
with or without a stamp, or purchase others as may be most con- 
venient or economical for you.” 





Herbert Hoover got his London naval 
treaty ratified this week. Thereby he 
proved to some that he had been study- 
ing psychology. When the_ senators 
would not even take up the treaty at the 
regular session, he told them he would 
hold them here in extraordinary session until they acted. Ap- 
parently, the weather god thought well of the treaty. Almost 
immediately, when the extra session was begun, which was 
right after the regular one, he turned on all the steam he had, 
the result being a hot-weather record for all time on July 20, 
of 105.6 degrees, reported as 106 degrees, the highest full number. 

It is true that the Senate chamber is cooled by machinery. 
But that merely meant that when the senators left the chamber 
they walked into heat that was the more noticeable because it 
went from about 75 to 100 or more degrees. If Hoover had 
allowed consideration of the treaty to go over to December, 
the small faction that opposed it probably would have talked 
until the end of the session next March. That would have meant 
postponement until December, 1931—unless, belatedly, ‘the Presi- 
dent called an extra session. Prospect of an almost endless 
procession of hot days, it is fervently believed, caused the Senate 
to capitulate, in the sense of the opposition allowing the vote 
to be taken after only a short season of oratory. 

Just as it was adjourning, the Senate indulged in a bit of 
petty legal grafting. It adopted a resolution paying itself mile- 
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age for attending the extra or special session. On the theory 
that its members had gone home after the regular session and 
then come back for the extra one, the senators allowed them- 
selves twenty cents a mile one way or ten cents a mile each 
way for the traveling they were supposed to have done. Of 
course, there is no record vote. The clerk mumbled something 
that later appeared in the record as a resolution. The senators 
in the chamber went through the motions of being busy writing 
letters or something else, so that if any one of them was 
challenged about that honest graft, based on a leaky theory, 
he could say he did not know about it, though, if he was not 
deaf, dumb, and blind, he knew that a resolution to pay mileage 
was offered on July 19. The Congressional Record shows it was 
adopted July 21. Almost before the mummery of adopting the 
resolution was completed, mileage checks were laid on the desks 
of senators. The disbursing clerk knew about the thing that 
was to be done and prepared for it. 





Washington street railway com- 
panies are about to indulge in an ex- 
periment. They are about to increase 
their fares to ten cents cash or four 
tokens for thirty cents. The fares 
are now eight cents cash or six tokens 
for forty cents. The increase follows on the heels of a decision 
by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia overturning 
a decision of the local utilities commission on the ground that 
it had not done the things it should have done in making the 
valuation of the companies’ properties. 

The experiment is expected to be interesting because all 
commodity prices are falling, including the prices of automobiles 
and taxi fares, the latest taxi fare proposition being five cents 
for each third of a mile the passenger is hauled. In their fight 
before the utilities commission, the companies submitted figures 
tending to show that they expected a decrease in patronage as 
a result of the increase in fares. There has been no notable 
improvement since before the world war and none has been 
promised in return for the slightly higher fares. The number 
of cars has been reduced. 


Street Railway Fares 
Go Up as Commodity 
Prices Go Down 





At the end of September the navy 
expects to put into commission a naval 
station, half way between Reno and 
Goldfield, Nev., about 4,500 feet up in 
the air and about 1,000 miles from the 
Pacific ocean. However, the decencies 
are to be observed. One edge of the 180 square miles of the 
naval reservation is to be on Walker Lake, the remnant, accord- 
ing to the publicity of the Navy Department, of a prehistoric sea. 

On the desert the navy is to build a station for the storage 
of its ammunition, so far away from population centers that if 
the high explosive decides to “let go,” the loss of life will be 
confined to the personnel serving the station. The community 
is to be called Hawthorne. It is to be a model village with 
schools, a hospital, an auditorium, eight miles of railroad, fifteen 
miles of fencing, a water supply system with a reservoir holding 
10,000,000 gallons of water, fire engines and powder magazines 
of the igloo type, so-called because they look like the residences 
of Esquimaux.—A. E. H. 


O’FALLON RECAPTURE CASE 


Briefs have been filed with the Commission by counsel for 
the carriers and valuation counsel of the Commission in Finance 
No. 3908, in the matter of the excess income of St. Louis & 
O’Fallon Railway Co., and Finance No. 4026, Manufactturers’ 
Railway Co., which were reopened following the Supreme Court’s 
rejection of the Commission’s original findings. 

Counsel for the carriers say that the statute requires the 
Commission to determine the present value of the properties, 
and that requirement necessarily implies that it “give due con- 
sideration to all of the elements of value recognized by the law 
of the land for rate-making purposes.” 

“Neither the original cost at obsolete price levels, nor a 
reproduction cost ascertained by a split inventory method (by 
which not the whole present cost but the cost as of the respec- 
tive dates of installation of the units of the property, is deter- 
mined) are relevant facts, to which controlling weight can be 
given,” say counsel. 

“Since there are no other facts in this record, to which 
controlling significance can be given except the reproduction 
cost at present prices, the conditions in this particular case 
are such that it should be given predominant consideration in 
the determination of value.” 

Counsel say due allowance must be made for appreciation, 
going value and for the land and working capital. 

Valuation counsel for the Commission say that the “fair 
value” rule of Smyth vs. Ames requires consideration of all 
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the evidentiary factors therein named, together with any othe; 
evidence considered relevant or material to the ascertainiy 
of a value which will “do justice both to the public and t 
those whose money has been used to construct and maintajy 
highways for the convenience and benefit of the people.” They 
assert nothing in the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
O’Fallon case in any way modified the rule of Smyth vs. Ames 
quoted therein with approval as “the law of the land.” 

“There is before the Commission in this case,” counsel for 
the Commission say, “as evidence of the value of the properties 
of these carriers: the Commission’s findings of value under ser. 
tion 19a; the appraisals of the engineering section of the By. 
reau of Valuation of the cost of reproduction new and legs 
depreciation of the physical properties other than land base 
upon normal period prices, supported by the opinions of the 
Commission’s experts; the approximate original cost to date of 
all properties and rights of the carriers; the present value of 
lands as determined by the land section of the Bureau of Val. 
uation through its expert land appraisers; the value of the 
invested working capital, consisting of both cash and materials 
and supplies; the cost of additions and betterments less retire. 
ments since dates of basic inventory; complete descriptions of 
the carriers’ property and operating conditions together with 
evidence pertaining to the carriers’ traffic, past, present, and 
prospective; complete financial history of the carriers and their 
revenues and receipts from operation, and the general evidence 
indicating that the trend of the level of prices is now definitely 
downward. 

“Upon consideration of all of these evidentiary factors the 
Commission may determine by the exercise of ‘a reasonable 
judgment’ founded upon its ‘special skill, observation and ex. 
perience’ the ‘fair value’ of the carriers’ properties for each of 
the recapture periods, 1920 to 1927, inclusive.” 

Counsel for the carriers renew their contention that the 
O’Fallon and the Manufacturers are a single system and there. 
fore entitled to be dealt with as such for recapture purposes. 
They say the Supreme Court “accepted the conclusion” of the 
Commission and the district court that the record failed to 
show that the two roads were under common control and man- 
agement and operated as a single system under the law, but 
that it expressed no view and made no ruling of its own, as to 
the grounds upon which this action was taken. Argument is 
made in support of the contention that the two roads constitute 
a single system. 


UNBILLED COAL ALLOWANCE 


Committees of the American Railway Association and the 
National Coal Association are expected to meet soon for the 
purpose of agreeing on rule to govern the holding of unbilled 
coal on railroad tracks. They are working on that subject 
because of the observations the Commission made in one of 
its many Illinois coal rate cases, about the large number of 
cars of unbilled coal that was being held on railroad tracks 
without penalty. 

There is general agreement that the best penalty to impose 
on a mine that holds too large a number of cars of unbilled 
coal upon railroad tracks is a reduction in the mine’s rating, 
which means a reduction in the number of cars the mine may 
receive for loading. The railroad committee suggested that 
the supply of cars be cut off in the event a mine had more 
than one day’s production standing on railroad tracks without 
billing. The coal association committee, however, is of the 
opinion that reduction in mine rating shall take place when 
the number of unbilled cars equal two days’ production rating. 

Whatever rule is adopted will apply only whenever the 
available car supply in any region or district is such that all 
orders for cars can be filled. When the supply is less than that 
the rule proposed by the coal association is that all unbilled 
cars held on mine or railroad tracks shall be charged against 
the mine’s rating, the rule saying that in time of car shortage 
unbilled coal must be promptly billed. 

The question of what percentage of the mine’s rating shall 
be used to govern the supply of cars is but a part of a general 
revision of the code of coal car distribution rules that is in 
progress by reason of the observations the Commission made 
about conditions it found in Illinois. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Godfrey August Bahler, San Leandro, Calif.; 
Rosecoe C. Bray, San Francisco, Calif; Francis J. Clark, New 
York, N. Y.; Sherman M. Coffin, Boise, Idaho; Martin S. Hart- 
man, Omaha, Neb.; Walter Gordon Merritt, New York, N. Y.; 
Albert C. Metter, East St. Louis, Ill; Harold Tyler Raup, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Frank E. Smith, Boise, Idaho; Ralph E. Stover, 
Omaha, Neb.; George F. Tigue, Long Island City, N. Y.; Parley 
F. Van Buskirk, Milltown, N. J. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





ANIMAL RATES ORDERED 


A revision of the rates on hogs in double-deck cars, and 
cattle, from Peoria, Paris and East St. Louis, Ill., La Fayette 
and Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Omaha, Neb., to Knoxville, Tenn.,; has been ordered to be made, 
in accordance with a distance scale, not later than October 15. 
The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22232, Knoxville Freight 
Bureau et al. vs. Southern et al., has found the present rates 
unreasonable but not unduly prejudicial. The rate from Chi- 
cago, Ill, was also attacked, but the Commission found it not 
unreasonable. 

Packers in Knoxville caused the complaint to be brought. 
They asserted that they had been unable to obtain, in the ter- 
ritory surrounding Knoxville, an adequate supply of hogs and 
cattle suitable for their requirements. They said that they 
had received some shipments from the origin points named but 
they alleged that the rates, since April 17, 1927, two years before 
they filed their complaint through the agency of the traffic 
bureau, had been and would be unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. Live stock sellers at some of the points of origin inter- 
vened in behalf of the complaint. 

The finding was that the rates hereinbefore indicated had 
been and would be unreasonable to the extent they had or 
might exceed those resulting from the use. of a scale set forth 
in an appendix, not here reproduced. The scale, applicable to 
hogs, in double-deck cars, to which 20 miles may be added for 
those providing for hauls across the Mississippi, begins with 
arate of 45 cents a 100 pounds for hauls of 390 miles and less, 
becomes 50 cents for 540 and over 510 miles; 52 cents for 600 
and over 570 miles; 57.5 cents for 750 and over 720 miles; 62 
cents for 910 and over 870 miles; 64 cents for 1,000 and over 
950 miles; and runs out with 68 cents for 1,200 and over 1,150 
miles. 

The rates are to be subject to minima based on the length 
of the cars, beginning with 22,000 on cattle and 23,000 on hogs 
for the standard car and ending with 26,950 pounds for cattle 
and hogs in cars more than 43 feet long and not more than 
44 feet long. For longer cars the report says 612.5 pounds are 
to be added to the minimum for each foot or fraction thereof 
in excess of 44 feet. 


GRAIN REPARATION VIEWS 


Chairman McManamy, in a report by the Commission on 
further hearing in No. 15026, Oklahoma Millers’ League vs. 
Alabama & Mississippi et al., has stated views on reparation 
that, it is suggested, may be of more than ordinary interest 
to those who are exceptionally interested in the reparation 
attitude of the Commission. Upon this further hearing a finding 
of unreasonableness has been made as to rates on grain and 
grain products, from points in Oklahoma-to destinations in 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, including destinations 
on the west bank of that stream, and to Mississippi River 
crossings in Mississippi and Louisiana on the east bank. Rep- 
aration has been awarded. The previous reports are in 128 
I. C. C. 523 and 140 I. C. C. 624. 

In the first report the Commission prescribed distance scales. 
New rates were established December 26, 1927, but the rates did 
not carry transit privileges. The old rates, with transit privi- 
leges attached, were retained for alternative application. In 
the second report, based on a further hearing, the Commission 
required the railroads to establish the new rates with free 
transit attached. Such rates went into effect June 25, 1928, 
almost five years after the first hearing. The question of rep- 
aration was the one under consideration in this third consid- 
eration of the matter, with the result before indicated, the award 
of reparation running to all the complainants and interveners 
which supported the demand for reparation with testimony. 
On the subject of reparation, the chairman said: 


The record considered as a whole is conclusive that the rates 
assailed were unreasonable during the reparation period. Facts 
indicating such unreasonableness are set forth in the former reports 
herein and need not be repeated. The matter of transit was thor- 
oughly considered in the prior report on further hearing. The record 
shows no change in conditions during the pendency of this proceeding 
which would warrant the conclusion that the rates assailed while 
unreasonable for the future, were not équally unreasonable in the 
past. In this connection, it should be noted that the first hearing 
in this proceeding was held November 8, 1923, whereas the reparation 
period does not start until the following year. The findings set forth 
in the first report issued June 17, 1927, were based on the evidence 


introduced at the hearing of November 8, 1923. No evidence was 
introduced at the further hearing held February 10, 1928, which 
necessitated changes in the distance scales prescribed. Due to cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, complainants were deprived of 
reasonable rates on their shipments over an unusually long period 
of time. It is in accordance with substantial justice that they should 
be compensated for this delay. This will not work an unwarranted 
hardship on defendants inasmuch as they collected charges during 
the reparation period in excess of those to which they were rea- 
sonably entitled under section 1 of the act. 


COAL REPORT MODIFIED 


Without indicating the reasons for the change, other than 
that the carriers desired a modification, the Commission, by 
division 5, in a report written by Commissioner Farrell, upon 
further consideration, in I. and S. No. 3243, coal from mines in 
Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to destinations in 
southeastern and Carolina territories, has modified the findings 
in the prior report, 163 I. C. C. 319, by allowing higher rates 
to Tallahassee, Quincy and Jamieson, Fla., from the Coal Creek 
and Alabama groups. 

In the former report a rate of 325 cents was prescribed 
from the Coal Creek group and 280 cents from the Alabama 
group on a net ton. The carriers asked that the Coal Creek 
group rate be made 344 cents and the Alabama group rate be 
made 287 cents. In this report on reconsideration, the Coal 
Creek rate was made 332 cents and the Alabama group rate was 
made 287 cents. 

The Coal Creek and Alabama group rates are to be used 
as bases for the making of rates to other destinations, the Com- 
mission saying that “maximum reasonable rates from the othez 
groups in the origin territories to the above destinations are to 
be determined by adding to or subtracting from the rates above 
prescribed the present origin differentials of such origin groups 
over or under Coal Creek.” 

Reparation was awarded in the original report and also in 
this one, the finding being that the rates were unreasonable in 
the two years preceding the filing of the complaints joined 
with the suspension proceeding. The new rates are to be estab- 
lished not later than September 29. The other cases embraced 
in this report are No. 20196, City of Quincy vs. A. G. S. et al., 
and three sub-numbers thereunder, City of Tallahassee vs. Same, 
Floridin Co. vs. Same, and Wells Coal Co. vs. Same. 


PUGET SOUND TRAIN SERVICE 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 23455, Puget Sound- 
Portland Joint Passenger Service, in the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company for authority to 
furnish joint passenger train service between Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Wash., and Portland, Ore., and to divide the earnings 
therefrom, has approved the supplemental contract which ex- 
tends the terms and conditions of the original for one year 
from March 31, 1930. The findings in the former reports, 96 
I. C. C. 116, and 128 I. C. C. 149, have been affirmed. They 
were to the effect that the operation of joint passenger train 
service between the cities mentioned and the division of earn- 
ings therefrom would be in the interest of better service for 
the public, would promote economy of operation and would 
not unduly restrain competition. The original contract was 
dated November 19, 1924, and has been extended from year to 
year since then, except in 1930 the contract was allowed to 
expire on March 31. In May application was filed asking ap- 
proval of a supplemental contract providing for continuance 
until March 31, 1931. The application asked for retroactive 
application of the pooling and division of the earnings from 
the operation in the time the contract was not in force. The 
Commission said the statute did not authorize approval of pool- 
ing or division of earnings from past operation. That part of 
the request, therefore, was denied. 

Commissioner Lee, “concurring specially,” said he deemed 
pon Heer os of the pooling operation retroactively as somewhat 
technical. 


IRON PIPE COUPLINGS 
The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22023, Lone Star 
Gas Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 22770, Hope Engineer- 
ing Co. vs. B. R. & P. et al., has found inapplicable in some 
instances and unreasonable in others, the rates on iron pipe 
couplings, carloads and less than carloads, from Bradford, Pa., 
to destinations in Texas and Oklahoma. It has prescribed new 
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rates for the future and awarded reparation in the title com- 
plaint. It has directed refund of overcharges in No. 22770 and 
dismissed the complaint. 

The finding was that as to the carload shipments covered 
by both of the complaints which moved prior to July 20, 1929, 
and the less than carload shipments covered by the title com- 
plaint, which moved prior to July 14, 1928, the rates assailed 
from Bradford on the B. R. & P. were inapplicable; and that 
the applicable rates were those contemporaneously in effect 
from Salamanca, N. Y.; that the assailed less than carload 
rates from Bradford on the B. R. & P. on and after July 14, 
1928, and the carload and less than carload rates from Brad- 
ford on the Pennsylvania and the Erie, were, and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or 
might exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect from Sala- 
manca. An order issued in the title complaint requires the 
establishment of rates not later than October 7 that will not 
exceed those contemporaneously in effect from Salamanca. 


COAL DIVISIONS 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 21706, Western 
Maryland vs. Maryland & Pennsylvania et al., has found unjust, 
unreasonable and inequitable, the divisions demanded and re- 
tained by the Maryland & Pennsylvania out of the joint rates 
on coke and bituminous coal to York, Pa. The Commission 
found that the just, reasonable and equitable division of such 
rates to be received by the Maryland & Pennsylvania was and 
for the future would be 25 cents a net ton on coke and 28 
cents a long ton on bituminous coal, minimum $8 a car. 


INTRASTATE COAL REPARATION 


The Commission, by division 3, in Ex Parte 88, reparation 
on intrastate traffic (Oklahoma), has approved, in part, the 
award of the Oklahoma commission in respect of coal moving 
over intrastate routes from the Tulsa and Henryetta groups 
in Oklahoma to Dewey, Okla., in the so-called guaranty period, 
from March 1 to August 31, 1920, inclusive. The federal com- 
mission approved the award of reparation made by the Oklahoma 
commission as to shipments from the Tulsa group, and ap- 
proved the award to the extent that the rates charged exceeded 
$1.10 a net ton from the Henryetta group. 


SENATORS AND SAND RATES 


Without singling out Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, for 
special attention on account of the part he took in the case, 
the Commission, in I. and S. No. 3250, sand, gravel, slag, stone 
and chert between, from and to points in Mississippi Valley 
territory, has found justified the proposed revision of interstate 
rates on the commodities mentioned within the territory speci- 
fied, except where the proposed rates would be higher than 
would result from the use of the single and joint-line scales 
prescribed in Rates on Chert, Clay, Sand and Gravel, 122 I. C. C. 
133, called the southeastern case. More pointedly stated, it has 
found that conditions in Mississippi Valley territory and in 
southeastern territory are so nearly alike that the rates pre- 
scribed for the latter are fit to use in the valley. The sus- 
pension order has been vacated and the proceeding discontinued. 
The finding is without prejudice to making rates on the basis 
indicated. 

Short or weak lines, from the list of which the Commission 
excluded the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the Columbus & 
Greenville, the Commission said, had justified an arbitrary of 
25 cents a net ton in addition to the standard line scales, the 
arbitrary to accrue solely to them. 

The Tennessee senator mentioned, who, with his colleague, 
“intervened” in the case, is listed on the title page of the report 
as having entered an appearance pro se, for himself. Senator 
McKellar, however, took part in the case to the extent of writ- 
ing what the Commission considered a brief. It permitted parties 
to the case to answer him. 

Extension of the southeastern scale to the valley territory 
will not mean a complete new line of rates because, for one 
reason or another, rates on that basis were extended into the 
valley before the railroads undertook this revision. The justified 
proposals, however, will complete the extension of the south- 
eastern basis into the valley. The Commission said that a sum- 
mary of existing rates in the valley showed general inequality of 
the rates, which, wholly aside from questions revolving around 
consideration of the reasonableness of the level of the rates, 
must produce preference and prejudice as between both shippers 
and localities. 

As part of its answer to contentions about economic condi- 
tions caused by floods in the Mississippi valley and other ad- 
verse things bearing on the ability of the valley to pay higher 
rates, the Commission brought in the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Hoch-Smith deciduous fruit case. Much of the 
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discussion on the economic phases of the subject might be 
read as if they were intended as an answer to Senator McKel. 
lar if so intended, the intention was not plainly indicated. The 
Commission said that certain of the counsel for protestants 
made the assertion on brief, that the principal valley lines were 
in a very prosperous condition and argued that that fact also 
afforded a reason for finding the proposed rates not justified, 
To show that that argument was fallacious, the Commission 
quoted from I. C. C. vs. Union Pacific, 222 U. S. 541, (32 S. Ct. 
Rep. 108), wherein that court said that “whether the carrier 
earned dividends or not sheds little light on the question as to 
whether the rate on a particular article is reasonable. For, if 
the carrier’s total income enables it to declare a dividend, that 
would not justify an order requiring it to haul one class of 
goods for nothing, or for less than a reasonable rate.” 

The part of the report in which the Commission brought 
into the discussion its own defeat in the Hoch-Smith deciduous 
fruit case follows: 


While no showing is here made that the sand and gravel business 

is suffering from any depression it should be noted that the Supreme 
Court. recently had occasion in Ann Arbor R. Co. et al. vs, 
United States et al., 50 Supreme Court Reporter, 444, to consider 
the so-called Hoch-Smith resolution, Public Resolution No. 46 Sixty- 
eighth Congress, in connection with its consideration of the validity 
of an order issued by us requiring the reduction of rates for the 
transportation of deciduous fruits from California to eastern des- 
tinations which resulted from a finding by us that the then existing 
rates were unreasonable. The court in the case cited set aside our 
order because it was found to have been based upon an erroneous 
construction by us of the aforesaid resolution, that is, the court 
found that we had construed the resolution as making a change in 
the basic law as embodied in the Interstate Commerce Act, whereas 
the court held that this resolution made no substantial change in 
the meaning or operation of the existing law. In the course of its 
opinion the court stated: 
‘ “The third paragraph was construed by the Commission as mak- 
ing a change ‘in the basic law,’ as placing agricultural products in 
a ‘most favored’ class, and as justifying a reduction in the rates on 
deciduous fruits moving from California to eastern points, notwith- 
standing most of the carriers ‘have not as yet made the fair return’ 
for which section 15a of the interstate commerce act makes pro- 
vision as a means of securing the maintenance of an adequate trans- 
portation system. Indeed, it is apparent from the Commission’s 
opinions that it regarded this paragraph as requiring it to condemn 
the existing rates as unreasonable and unlawful, although had they 
been considered independently of the paragraph, they must have 
been upheld as reasonable and lawful under the applicable sections, 
1(5) and 3(1), of the existing law. 

“We are of opinion that the Commission’s construction cannot be 
supported. The paragraph does not purport to make any change in 
the existing law, but on the contrary requires that that law be 
given effect. Nor does it purport to make unlawful any rate which 
under the existing law is a lawful rate, but on the contrary leaves 
the validity of the rate to be tested by that law.” 


Commissioners Meyer and Tate did not participate in the 
case. The former was busy with the Hoch-Smith case. The 
latter, who is from Tennessee, which took a large part in the 
case in opposition to the rates which would cause increases in 
the western part of the state, became a commissioner after the 
case was nearly finished. 


PAPER ADJUSTMENT ORDERED 


A readjustment of rate on certain kinds of paper and paper 
articles, from points in the Miami valley of Ohio to destinations 
in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma, 
based on a finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice, has 
been ordered in No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al. The revision is to be made not later 
than October 15, in accordance with rates put into an exhibit 
by the Commission, by division 3, which is not here reproduced. 
The report also embraces No. 21222, Carptenter Paper Co. et al. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. Rates to points in South Dakota were also 
assailed. The Commission’s finding, however, does not cover any 
rates to points in that state, because, the report said, the evi- 
dence did not cover the South Dakota points. Reparation was 
also awarded. 

The appendix shows rates from Hamilton, Middletown and 
Chillicothe, O., to points in the states mentioned. A few rates, 
it is believed, will show the nature of the revision. A rate of 
38.5 cents is prescribed from Middletown, O., to Des Moines on 
wrapping paper, printing paper, other than newsprint, and 40.5 
cents on printing paper from Chillicothe. 

A rate of 42 cents is prescribed from Hamilton, O., to Kan- 
sas City on printing paper, 42.5 cents from Middletown and 44.5 
from Chillicothe. 


UTAH-COLORADO COAL 


In a report written by Commissioner Porter, the Commis- 
sion, by division 3, in No. 21948, Utah Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion vs. Denver & Rio Grande Western et al., has ordered a 
change in relationship of rates on bituminous coal from mines 
in the Castle Gate district of Utah on the one hand and mines 
in the Thompson, Utah, district and the Cameo-Palisade and 
Bowie-Somerset districts in Colorado, on the other, to destina- 
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tions in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. The change 
is to be made not later than October 27. 

Existing rates were found not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial. The complaint alleged the rates from the com- 
plaining district were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly prejudicial and unduly preferential of mines at Thomp- 
son and in the Cameo-Palisade and Bowie-Somerset districts. 
The Commission said no evidence was submitted to show 
unjust discrimination within the meaning of the second section 
of the interstate commerce act. 

Defense of the rates was assumed by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. It insisted, said the report, that the rates 
were not unreasonable but that the rates from western Colorado 
were unduly low. It asserted, said Mr. Porter, that the rates 
from western Colorado, in response to appeals from them, 
were Made differentials over the coal from Walsenburg, Colo., 
to the destination territory under consideration as an experi- 
ment in trying for a market for their output. 

Complaining operators, according to the report, are com- 
pelled to shrink the prices in the Kansas and Nebraska market 
an average of about 75 cents a ton to meet the competition of 
the districts alleged to be preferred. They said they could 
compete if their rates were reduced 50 cents a ton. In dispos- 
ing of the case the Commission said: 


We find that the assailed rates from the Castle Gate district 
are not unreasonable. We further find that they are, and for the 
future will be, unduly prejudicial of operators in that district and 
unduly preferential of operators shipping from Thompson and from the 
Bowie-Somerset district to the extent that the differential from the 
Castle Gate district over Thompson and the Bowie-Somerset dis- 
trict exceeds by more than 25 cents the differential from Thompson 
and the Bowie-Somerset district over the Cameo-Palisade district 
to the same destinations. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Second-hand Machinery 


No. 22382, Coltexo Corporation vs. A. & L. et al., and a sub- 
number, Kosmos Carbon Co. vs. Same. By division 3. Rates, 
second-hand machinery, points in Louisiana to destinations in 
Texas unreasonable to extent they exceeded 52.5 per cent of 
the first class rates and differentials prescribed in the south- 
western revision. Reparation awarded. 


- Cottonseed Shavings 


No. 22534, W. D. Hall vs. A. B. & C. et al. By division 2. 
Rates, cottonseed shavings, Tarboro, N. C., Columbia, S. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga., to New London and Palmertown, Conn., inapplic- 
able. Applicable rates were 46 cents from Tarboro to New 
London, and 50.5 and 49 cents to Palmertown from Columbia 
and Atlanta, respectively. Reparation of $567.01 awarded. Com- 
missioner Brainerd dissented because he said the findings failed 
to show what the commodity involved was in fact within the 
meaning of the tariff. Without such a finding, he said, it could 
not reasonably be said that the rates charged were inapplicable. 


Coke 


No. 22539, Semet-Solvay Co. vs. Birmingham Southern et al., 
and three sub-numbers, Same vs. Same, Same vs. Same, and 
Same vs. Same. By division 3. Coke, Ensley, Ala., to destina- 
tions in Michigan, overchargéd in some instances and under- 
charged in others. Applicable rates unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded, to Detroit and Monroe, $4.65; to Albion, 
Battle Creek, Charlotte, Dowagiac, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Rapids, Iona and Grass Lake, $4.91, and to Rochester, Saginaw 
and Lansing, $5.16, all rates being in amounts a net ton. Waiver 
of undercharges was authorized because the shipments on which 
undercharges were outstanding were charged as much as the 
rates found reasonable. 

Hogs 

No. 22593, C. B. Orvis and W. F. Clinger vs. Southern Pa- 
cific et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, hogs, 
South St. Paul, Minn., to Stockton, Calif., not unreasonable. 


Feeder Cattle 


No. 22330, H. W. Cockerill et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 3. Rates, feeder cattle, points in Texas and Oklahoma 
to Richfield, Tekamah and Gretna, Neb., inapplicable but not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Shipments from Justice- 
burg and Farwell, Tex., to Richfield, Neb., and from Gentry, 
Tex., to Gretna, Okla., overcharged. Reparation awarded. 


Scrap Mica 

No. 21689, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 3. Rate, scrap mica, Franklin, N. C., to Richmond, 
Va., unreasonable prior to September 1, 1928, to the extent it 
exceeded 33 cents but not unreasonable since that time. Rates, 
same commodity, to Richmond, Va., Martinsville, Va., over an 
interstate route, and from points in North Carolina, unreason- 
able in the past and for the future to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed, on a minimum of 60,000 pounds, 17.5 cents from 
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Martinsville, 23.5 cents from Thermal City, N. C., and 24 cents 
from Spruce Pine, Penland, Boonford, Minpro and Asheville, 
N. C. Reparation awarded and new rates prescribed, effective 
not later than October 15. 


Coal Reparation Denied 


No. 22370, Hoopeston Canning Co. vs. Big Four et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Reparation, based on findings 
in lliff-Bruff Chemical Co. vs. C. & E. I., as modified, 132 I. C. 
C. 282, as to a reasonable rate on bituminous coal, Harrisburg, 
Ill., to Hoopeston, Ill., over an interstate route, denied. No 
evidence was introduced by either complainant or defendants. 

Malleable Iron Castings 
, No. 22637, Decatur Malleable Iron Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, malleable 
iron castings, Decatur, Ill., to Detroit, Mich., not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. No findings or order necessary for the 
future because of the conclusions and determinations in Iron 
and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517. 


Crushed Slate 


No. 22433, Logan-Long Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By division 3. 
Rates, crushed slate, Esmont and Dutch Gap, Va., to Oakland 
City, Ga., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $5.49 a net 
ton. Reparation of $1,445.36 awarded. 


Coal Tar 


No. 22357, Barrett Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By division 3. 
Rates, coal tar, Ensley, Ala., to Cookeville, Isoline, and Cross- 
ville, Tenn., unreasonable to the extent the factors beyond 
Nashville, Tenn., exceeded 11.5 cents to Cookeville, 15.5 cents 
to Isoline, and 13.5 cents to Crossville. Reparation awarded. 


X-ite 

No. 22387, Art Marble Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al. By division 
3. Rates, x-ite, carloads, Jackson, Miss., to destinations in 
various states found nc: unduly prejudicial but unreasonable, 
in carloads, to the extent they exceeded or may exceed the 
contemporaneous fifth class rates in southern territory and 
class A rates to destinations in western territory. New rates 
to be effective not later than October 7. 


Poultry, Butter and Eggs 
No. 21321, Salina Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. By division 3. Rates, dressed poultry, butter and 
eggs, straight and mixed carloads, Salina, Kan., to destinations 
east of Illinois-Indiana line unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded rates from Wichita to the same destinations, 
effective September 15, 1927. Reparation awarded. 


Cottonseed 

No. 21754, Jackson Traffic Bureau for Mississippi Cotton 
Oil Co. vs. I. C. et al. By division 3. Rates, cottonseed, points 
in Louisiana and Arkansas to Jackson, Miss., unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded 19.5 cents from Forest, La., 
19 cents from Ferriday and Waterproof, La.; 20.5 cents from 
Oak Grove and Frogmore, La., and Readland, Ark.; 21.5 cents 
from Wildsville and Jonesville, La.; 22 cents from ‘Clayton, 
La.; 27.5 cents from Archie, La.; and 30.5 cents from Black 
Hawk, La., minimum 40,000 pounds. The rates for the future 
found unreasonable to the extent they may exceed 22.5 cents 
from Archie and 24.5 cents from Black Hawk. New rates to 
be effective not later than October 15. Reparation awarded. 


Dining-Room Furniture 


No. 20126, S. H. Franklin Co., Benjamin Zimmer, receiver, 
vs. Burlington et al. By division 4. Defendants’ failure to 
publish and to apply on a carload of mixed dining-room furni- 
ture, Marion, Ind., to Minneapolis, Minn., the rate of 78 cents 
published from more distant points and made subject to rule 
77 of Tariff Circular 18A, unreasonbale. Reparation of $21.88 
awarded. Commissioner Woodlock concurred because he said 
the decision was consistent with Handy Chocolate Co. vs. B. & 
O., 146 I. C. C. 213, from which he dissented. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 20714, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. Burlington. By the 
Commission. On reconsideration, finding in original report, 152 
I. C. C. 561, that the rate on sand and gravel from Louisiana, 
Mo., to Quincy, Ill., was and for the future would be unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded or might exceeed 88 cents, 
modified to find that such rate is and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeds or shall exceed 80 cents 
a net ton. New rate to be established not later than Septem- 
ber 16. 

Steel Cross Tie Fastenings 

No. 22026, International Steel Tie Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, steel cross tie fastenings, when shipped 
with carloads of steel crossties, Cleveland, O., to destinations 
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in central, eastern trunk line, New England and western trunk 
line territories not unreasonable for the past, but unreasonable 
for the future, when crossties may be shipped in quantities suffi- 
cient for fastening the rails to the crossties, but not to exceed 
10 per cent of the total weight of the shipment, to the extent 
they may exceed those contemporaneously applicable on ship- 
ments consisting entirely of iron or steel crossties. 


Passenger Automobiles 


y es 22351, Chapple Brothers vs. Santa Fe et al. By divi- 
sion. 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, passenger automobiles, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to Tulsa, Okla., not unreasonable. 


Fluxing Lime 

No. 21872, Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. vs. C. & E. I. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, agricultural and fluxing lime, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., to destinations in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan 
inapplicable in certain instances. Applicable rates unreason- 
able. Rates charged by the Erie on and after April 11, 1927, 
found inapplicable. Applicable rates unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded those which became effective November 25, 1927. 
Reparation awarded. 


Box and Crate Material 


No. 21908, George E. Breece Lumber Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 2. Six carloads of box and crate material, in shook 
form, Albuquerque, N. M., to Elsa, Tex., misrouted by Santa Fe. 
Rate applicable over the route the shipment should have moved 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded 51 cents. Reparation of 
$379.25 awarded. 
Horses and Mules 


No. 22635, Edward Barnett Mule Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, horses and mules, 
points in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, Montana and Wyoming to National Stock Yards, IIl., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Glass Bottles 


No. 22681, Hart Glass Manufacturing Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, glass bottles, Dun- 
kirk, Ind., to Louisville, Ky., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 


Furniture 


No. 22056, Will Purdy et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 
3. Rates, furniture, points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri 
and Wisconsin to Roswell, N. M., not unreasonable. Rate, fiber 
furniture, Menominee, Mich., to Roswell, N. M., inapplicable. 
Shipments from Menominee overcharged to extent charges col- 
lected exceeded $2.07. Applicable rate from Menominee not 
unreasonable. Complainants entitled to refund. 


Crude Phosphate Rock 


No. 22121, South Georgia Traffic Bureau for and on behalf 
of Pelham Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 3. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate, crude phosphate rock, Brewster, 
Fla., and contiguous points to Pelham, Ga., not unreasonable. 


Fuel and Gas Oils 


No. 16442, Mason City Brick & Tile Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Report of Commission on reconsideration. Finding in former 
report, 148 I. C. C. 266, that the claim for reparation on certain 
shipments of fuel oil and gas oil, in tank-car loads, from points 
in Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma to Clear Lake Junction and 
Mason City, Ia., was barred by the statute, reversed. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioners Brainerd and Woodlock dissented. 


Corn Starch 


No. 22293, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. vs. Wabash et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, corn starch, De- 
catur, Ill., to Guthrie, Okla., and Dallas and Brenham, Tex., not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 
Commissioner Porter dissented. 


Old Worn-out Bags 


No. 20873, Ware Brothers Agency vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, old worn-out bags having no greater value 
than for conversion into second-hand cotton-bale covering, car- 
loads, Ybor City, Fla., to Tuscumbia, Ala., unreasonable, past, 
present and future, to extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed the class D or tenth-class rates contemporaneously main- 
tained from and to the same points. Reparation awarded. Rate 
for future effective by October 15. 


Fruit Hampers 

No. 20927, Crenshaw Brothers Produce Co., Inc., vs. S. A. 

L. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. On further 
hearing, rates charged on fruit hampers, nested, Selma, Ala., 
to Tampa, Fla., found inapplicable. Applicable rate was a 
combination composed of 18 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
subject to rule 34, to Albany, Ga., and $57.40 a car of 33,600 
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pounds beyond. Shipments undercharged $118.55, which should 
be promptly collected. Findings in former report, 153 I. C. ¢ 
63, reversed in part. 


Celery 


No. 22601, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. vs. N. Y. ¢. 
et al. By division 3. Report also embraces a sub number, 
Amicon Fruit Co. vs. Same. Shipments of celery, Walworth 
and Macedon, N. Y., to Bluefield, W. Va., misrouted. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Gravel 


No. 22741, J. A. Peterson vs. I. C. et al. By division 2. 
Rate, $1.37, gravel, Paducah, Ky., to Youngs, Tenn., applicable. 
Applicable rate unreasonable to extent it exceeded $1.20. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

High Explosives 


No. 22751, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, high explo- 
sives, Grafton, Ill., to Baxter Springs and Treece, Kan., not 
unreasonable. 

Coal 


No. 22788, Crab Orchard Improvement Co. et al. vs. Vir- 
ginian et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, bi- 
—— coal, Eccles, W. Va., to St. Benedict, Pa., not unrea- 
sonable. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Potatoes 


No. 23116, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. G. N. et al. By Examiner C. J. 
Peterson. Report also embraces two sub numbers, W. B. North- 
rup Co. vs. N. & W. et al. and D. E. Ryan Co. vs. N. P. et al. 
Recommends dismissal. Rates, potatoes, points in Minnesota to 
Danville, Va., and destinations in North Carolina found not 
unreasonable. ' 

Sash and Door Reparation 


No. 8819, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
Boston & Albany et al. Proposed report on further hearing by 
Examiner Harris Fleming. Reparation due under former deci- 
sion, 78 I. C. C. 495, wherein rates on sash and doors, in straight 
carloads or in mixed carloads with other forest products, from 
points in Oregon, Washington and California to destinations in 
the east were found unreasonable, determined. Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. entitled to reparation. 


Vinegar 

No. 22438, Memphis Freight Bureau, for Burgie Vinegar Co. 
vs. L. & N. et al. By Examiner John Davey. Rates, vinegar, 
carloads, Memphis, Tenn., to points in Tennessee and Alabama 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful in past but unreason- 
able for future to extent they exceed or may exceed rates 35 
per cent of the corresponding first-class rates subject to a mini- 
mum of 30,000 pounds. Conclusions as to future rates should be 
without prejudice to any different conclusions which may be 
reached in I. and S. No. 3401. 


China Clay 


No. 22826, Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. Central of New 
Jersey et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Rate, china clay, 
Carteret, N. J., to Granite Falls, N. C., prior to January 15, 1928, 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded 41 cents; rate charged on 
and after January 15, 1928, inapplicable; reasonable rate on 
and after that date was, is and will be 41 cents. Reparation 
recommended. 

Hides, Tallow and Tails 


No. 23049, Duluth Hide & Fur Co. vs. G. N. By Examiner 
Charles A. Rice. Rate, green salted hides, tallow, horse tails, 
and cattle tails, straight or mixed carloads, Grand Forks, N. D., 
to Duluth, Minn., not unreasonable but are and will be unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of his com- 
petitors at the Twin Cities to the extent that the rate from 
Grand Forks to Duluth exceeds or may exceed the contem- 
poraneous rate from that point to the Twin Cities. Complain- 
ant not damaged by undue prejudice. 


Wood Flour 
No. 23102, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E. et 
al. By Examiner T. Naftalin. Rate, wood flour, Napanoch, N. 
Y., to Grafton, Ill, unreasonable to extent it exceeded the 
contemporaneous sixth-class rate, minimum 36,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to rule 34 of the official classification. Reparation recom- 
mended. Rate on like traffic, Newhall, Me., to Grafton, IIl., not 
unreasonable. 
Petroleum 
No. 23119, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner John McChord. Commission should find there was 
no tariff authority for the B. & O. to absorb and pay the charges 
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of the L. & N. or the C. N. O. & T. P. for transporting or switch- 
ing the shipments of petroleum or its products involved from 
Cincinnati, O., to Covington and Erlanger, Ky. Additional charges 
in excess of published rate of 38 cents a hundred pounds should 
be collected by B. & O. of complainant, with interest, and com- 
plaint should be dismissed. 


Junk 


No. 23006, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
By Examiner Riley A. Gwynn. Recommends dismissal. Rate, 
junk, Montrose, Colo., to St. Louis, Mo., not unreasonable. 


Reparation on Crop Ends, Etc. 


No. 17640, Wrought Washer Manufacturing Co. vs. Pere 
Marquette et al., and cases grouped therewith. By Examiner 
w. R. Brennan. Reparation awarded on shipments coming 
within the findings in the previous report, 159 I. C. C. 75. Pre- 
vious reports, 136 I. C. C. 703 and 159 I. C. C. 75. Rates on mill 
warmers, crop ends, etc., involved. 


NEW LUMBER ROAD NOT NEEDED 


Asserting that the record showed that the proposed cgn- 
struction would be for the sole benefit and advantage of the 
Industrial Lumber Co. and its subsidiaries, the Commission, 
by division 4, in Finance No. 7698, Elizabeth Southern Railway 
proposed construction, has denied the application of the Eliza- 
beth Southern for permission to build a railroad, about 30.5 
miles long, from Elizabeth to Kinder, La. Elizabeth is a local 
station on the Jasper & Eastern, a leased member of the Santa 
Fe system. Kinder is on the Missouri Pacific. The former op- 
posed and the latter favored the issuance of a certificate. 

The proposed road was planned to serve a tract containing 
virgin timber and reforestation projects from which a lumber 
company, a paper company and a turpentine company plan to 
obtain their supplies for an unestimated length of time. 

Delivery to the Santa Fe from the mill over a railroad 
which is a part of the enterprise gives the originating line $3 
a car as a switching charge. Delivery to the Missouri Pacific 
would give the proposed railroad a tap line division estimated 
by the report at between $25 and $30 a car. The report said 
that delivery to the Missouri Pacific of tonnage for points north 
of Elizabeth, as proposed, was unnecessary, out-of-line and 
circuitous, involving about 52 miles of wasteful transportation, 
a practice, the report said, condemned in Wasteful Service by 
Tap Lines, 53 I. C. C. 656. The report said that the service by 
the Santa Fe was adequate and that to allow the new road to 
be built, in a territory that was not more than one hour, by 
truck, from railroad service, would increase the deficit of the 
Santa Fe lines involved. It said that construction of the road 
would not serve or benefit existing industries, nor did it appear 
that new industries would be attracted. The estimated cost of 
the proposed road was about $466,000, to be financed by the 
Industrial Lumber Co. 


C. G. RAILROAD ACQUISITION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8220, Cincin- 
nati, Georgetown Railroad Co. acquisition and operation, and 
Finance No. 8273, Cincinnati, Georgetown Railroad Co. securi- 
ties, has authorized the applicant to acquire and operate the 
property of the Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth, built 
about fifty years ago, with its main line extending from Cin- 
cinnati to Georgetown, O. The Portsmouth company went 
through bankruptcy proceedings and this is a reorganization. 
The main line and its branches are about 54 miles long. 

In addition to permitting the applicant to acquire and 
operate the property the Commission, in the securities appli- 
cation, has authorized the company to issue $300,000 of first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds and 500 shares of no par value 
common stock. The securities are to be delivered to J. P. 
Longon and/or his nominees in full payment for the lines to 
be acquired from him. The road was sold to him for $225,000, 
of which $50,000 was cash and the remainder first mortgage 
bonds and their coupons of the bankrupt railroad. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented because he said he did 
not favor the issue of no-par stock and because it seemed to 
him there was no justification for an issue of bonds. 


MOUND CITY & EASTERN FINANCING 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7896, Mound 
City & Eastern Railway Co. securities, has authorized the issu- 
ance, by the applicant, of not more than $95,000 of common 
stock and $170,000 of 4 per cent preferred stock, class B, and 
such an amount of 6 per cent preferred stock, class A, not 
exceeding $249,400, and/or first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
not exceeding $277,000, as, when taking the class A stock at 
Par and the bonds at 90 per cent of their principal amount, will 
equal not more than $249,400, the securities to be sold or other- 
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wise disposed of at not less than par for the stock and 90 per 
cent of par and accrued interest for the bonds, the securities 
and/or the proceeds thereof to’ be used to pay for the contsruc- 
tion of the first section of the applicant’s railroad. 

Conditions are prescribed so as to assure that the con- 
struction company, which is to take securities in pay for its 
work, has made firm commitments for the disposition of suffi- 
cient amounts of the securities to procure funds to complete 
the construction of the railroad. The railroad is to be 68 
miles long, extending from Leola to Mound City, S. D., the cost 
being estimated, by the Commission, at about $1,740,851. The 
cost of the first section, which the financing provided in this 
report is to cover, is estimated to cost $460,800. The applica- 
tion asked for authority to issue $500,000 of common stock, 
$400,000 of 6 per cent class A preferred stock, $300,000 of 4 
per cent class B stock and $1,200,000 of first mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds. 

Commissioner Eastman concurred in the report except that 
he said he thought both classes of preferred stock should have 
full voting rights. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23313, Traffic Association of South Atlantic Ports et al. 
vs. A. & R. et al., No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North 
Carolina vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 23436, Railroad Commission 
of South Carolina vs. Alcolu et al. Transportation Bureau of 
Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 22868, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & W. 
et al. Chicago Retort & Fire Brick Co. permitted to intervene. 

I. and S. 3333, iron and steel articles from Chicago district 
to Milwaukee, Wis., and continuous points. Respondents’ peti- 
tion for reargument and reconsideration denied. 

No. 21927, Boyle Manufacturing Co. vs. S. P. et al. The 
order entered herein on April 4, 1930, has been further modi- 
fied so that it will become effective on September 29, 1930, upon 
not less than 15 days’ notice. 

No. 23130, Intrastate rates on bituminous coal between 
points in Illinois. Petition of Illinois District Traffic League 
for an order requiring defendants to file with Commission, in- 
formation showing cost of transporting coal between representa- 
tive points in Illinois, denied. 

No. 18635, in the matter of application of Great Northern 
for an order requiring Northern Pacific to grant the Great 
Northern the use of certain terminal facilities at Seattle, Wash. 
Petition of Northern Pacific for reargument denied. 


Finance No. 4396, Beaver, Mead & Englewood Construction. 
The time fixed in said certificate within which the B. M. & E. 
shall complete construction of line of railroad therein author- 
ized, has been extended to June 30, 1932. 

Finance No. 7813, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. & S. S. 
Co. Construction et al. The time fixed in said certificate within 
which the M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. shall complete con- 
struction of line of railroad therein authorized has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1930. 


No. 23136, North American Cement Corporation vs. B. & O. 
Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 16406 (and Sub. 1), King Powder Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Complaints dismissed upon complainants’ request. 


No. 20196 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.), City of Quincy vs. A. G. 
S. et al. Defendant’s petition for reconsideration denied, in 
view of action of division 5 in reopening same for further con- 
sideration on record as made. 

No. 22149, Edward Eiler Lumber Co. vs. G. N. et al. De- 
fendant, I. C., petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 21340, Belt Line Brick Co. vs. I. C. Proceeding re- 
opened for reconsideration. 

No. 21476, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Defendants’ second petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 21839, Jersey Cereal Co. vs. A. A. et al. Petition of 
complainant for reconsideration denied. 

No. 22296 (and Sub. 1), Cline & Bernheim vs. T. C. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for rehearing at such time and place as 
Commission may hereafter direct, and effective date of order 
entered herein on May 3, 1930, postponed until further order of 
the Commission. 

No. 6469, application of New Haven for permission to con- 
tinue certain service by water after July 1, 1914. Bankers’ 
Trust Co. of New York permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 6584, Western New York & Pennsylvania re- 
adjustment. Order entered herein February 23, 1928, 138 I. C. C. 
235, has been amended so as to limit to not exceeding $6,951,275 
the total amount of non-cumulative 5 per cent preferred stock 
and scrip to be issued thereunder. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13956, land and phospho 
plaster to points in Florida. Petition of J. E. Tilford, agent, 
for a modification of Fourth Section Order No. 10279, land and 
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phospho plaster to points in Florida, entered herein, denied, 
sufficient justification not having been shown. 

No. 20120, Rudy Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., 
and No. 20147, Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants’ petition for reconsideration on record and modifi- 
cation of order denied. 

No. 21570, Abendroth Bros. vs. B. & A. et al. Complainant’s 
petition for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 18801, Arkansas Cotton Trade Association vs. St. L.-S. 
F. et al. Proceeding reopened for oral argument and reconsid- 
eration on record as made. 

No. 19668, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
A. V. I. et al., and cases grouped therewith. These proceedings 
are reopened for further hearing with No. 17000, part 13, rate 
structure investigation, salt, and orders heretofore entered in 
all of said cases in which orders have been entered vacated. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13457, of F. W. Gomph et 
al., Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications. Petition of 
Pacific Steamship Co. et al. for reargument of cause before full 
Commission denied. 

No. 23428, James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. et al., 
and 23571, Florence Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. A. & E. et al. 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- | 


tion et al. vs. B. & O. et al. John A. Manning Paper Co., Inc., 
and Behr-Manning Corporation permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8256, application of Oregon-Washington R. R. 
& Navigation Co. and Oregon Short Line for certificate to aban- 
don a portion of Homestead Branch in Baker County, Ore. 
Idaho Copper Co. and Idaho Copper Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23570, Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 22646, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., vs. M. P., and No. 22646 
(Sub. 2), Southard Feed & Milling Co. vs. M. P. Petition of 
defendant, Missouri Pacific, for further hearing in these cases 
before final submission of cases denied. 

No. 20937 (and Sub. 1), American Co. of Arkansas et al. vs. 
A. D. & N. et al. Petition of complainants to set aside and 
vacate Commission’s order of March 10, 1930, in so far as it 
reopened these cases for further hearing in connection with 
No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 13, salt, denied. 

No. 16170 (and Sub. 1), Eastern Lime Manufacturers’ Traffic 
Bureau vs. A. & B. B. et al. Proceedings reopened for further 
hearing at such time and place as may hereafter be designated 
as to rates on agricultural and fluxing lime having no com- 
mercial value for building or chemical purposes. 

No. 19530, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and No. 18460, Community Service Station Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Defendants’ petition for postponement, of effec- 
tive date of order and for rehearing and/or reargument and 
reconsideration denied. 

No. 16442, Mason City Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Order entered on March 11, 1929, denying petition for 
reconsideration in this case, has been vacated and set aside, 
and proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 21464, Carroll-Graham Bottle Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing as to unreason- 
ableness in the past, denied. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8318, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Michigan Bell Telephone Company of the properties of 
W. B. Serviss and Rachel Serviss, doing business as the Serviss 
Telephone System, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8320, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company of the properties 
of the Vincentown & Tabernacle Tel. Co., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8352, authorizing the Old Colony 
R. R. Co. to issue not exceeding $1, 250, 000 of first-mortgage gold 
bonds, series C, said bonds to be sold at not less than 99.214 per 
cent of par and accrued interest, and the proceeds used to pay in 
part applicant’s indebtedness to the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. Co. for advances made to the applicant for capital ex- 
penditures, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8319, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania of the properties of 
the Paupack Telephone Company, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8381. Sub. No. 2. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks 
authority to assume as o_o emt, and “ag Pang od with the 
B. oc. & 6., c HN... & F, be Mee Oe ee Bde & N., and 
nm @ We obligation and liability | — “respect of $12, 800, 000 of first 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds of the Cincinnati Union Terminal 


Co. 

Finance No. 7686. Sub. No. 3. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks 
authority to assume as guarantor jointly and severally with the 
P. & L. E. and B. & O., obligation and liability in respect of $10,000,- 
000 of first consolidated mortgage 4% per cent bonds. 

Finance No. 8385. W. T. Conway and A. J. Nelson, doing busi- 
ness as Haileyville Telephone Co., and Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. ask approval of acquisition by latter of property of former at 
Haileyville, Okla. 


Finance No. 8389. Peninsula Terminal Co. asks authority to 
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operate as interstate common carrier a terminal switching railroaq 
at North Portland, Ore. 

Finance No. 8391. Chicago, Harvard & Geneva Lake Railway Co, 
asks authority to abandon its service and right of way. Its line, an 
interurban railroad, extends from Harvard, Ill., to Fontana, Wis, 
It has abandoned passenger service in Illinois with approval ‘of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. It says that the territory it serves jg 
alg ate by the C. & N. W., the C. M. St. P. & P., and bus ang 
truc ines. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


fox 21718, Hill Motor Car Co. vs. M. C. et al. Baltimore & 
rolina Steamship Co., defendant herein, asks for reopening 
and reargument before entire Commission. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern cases. Mis. 
souri Pacific asks the Commission to amend orders heretofore 
entered in these proceedings. 

No. 21657 (and Sub. 1), Armour & Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F 
Swift & Co. and Armour and Co. ask for reopening, oral argu- 
ment and reconsideration. 

No. 22072, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. A. A. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening and further hearing. 

No. 22214, Beggs Brothers Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F, 
et al. Complainants ask for reconsideration and modification 
of Commission’s report and order. 

No. 21762, Selden Truck Corporation et al. vs. C. C. C. & 

L. et al. Complainants ask the Commission to reconsider 
case on record as made or grant a rehearing. 

I. & S. 3481, Non-ferrous scrap metals from, to and between 
points in southern territory. American Lead Co. asks the Com. 
mission to eliminate scrap lead and spent battery plates in 
straight carloads from provisions of this proceeding, and sched- 
ules as proposed effective July 1, 1930, in so far as they con- 
cern these two commodities be permitted to become effective. 

No. 17129, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening and further considera- 
tion on record as made and modification of report of Commis- 
sion. 

Finance Nos. 6409 and 6410, Great Northern Pacific acqui- 
sition. Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of Montana 
and Department of Public Works of state of Washington ask 
the Commission to reopen same for further hearing and argu- 
ment. 

No. 23558, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Houston East & West Texas, Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio and Texas & New Orleans, defendants, ask the 
Commisssion to dismiss the complaint. 

No. 23464, National Slate Association et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Delaware & Hudson asks the Commission for severance 
of the complaint. 


No. 21458, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


et al. Complainant asks for further hearing and reconsideration. 
No. 22643, Edward Widmayer vs. A. C. L. et al. Complain- 
ant asks for reconsideration or rehearing. 
No. 14685, Dallas Transfer Co. vs. S. P. et al. Complain- 


Gut ask for reconsideration upon record as made. 

No. 15585, Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, Miller Petroleum 
Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and associated cases. Kansas 
refining companies, complainants, ask for interpretation and/or 
modification of order in 112 I. C. C. 412. 


RATES ON DECIDUOUS FRUITS 


The Commission has reopened for further hearing No. 19130, 
California Growers’ & Shippers’ Protective League vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al. in which the Hoch-Smith rates on deciduous 
fruits from California prescribed by the Commission were re- 
jected by the Supreme Court of the United States. The order 
of reopening also applies to No. 21011, Department of Public 
Works of the State of Washington vs. Northern Pacific et al. 
and two sub-numbers thereunder, Public Service Commission of 
Oregon vs. N. P. et al. and Public Utilities Commission of Idaho 
vs. Oregon Short Line et al. 

The Commission issued its order after consideration of the 
records and of the petitions of the complainant in No. 19130 
and of the Railroad Commission of California for rehearing and 
reargument and of requests of complainants in the other cases 
for reopening. 

Complainant in No. 19130 also has obtained leave to file its 
amended complaint bringing in issue the reasonableness of the 
rates under section 1 of the interstate commerce act. (See 
Traffic World, June 28, p. 1713.) 

The proceedings will be set for hearing later. 
may be held at Denver the middle of September. 


The hearing 


HEAT CLOSES I. C. C. 


With the temperature running over 100, the offices of the 
Commission and other government departments were closed July 
21 at 1:30 p. m. for the day. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





BAGGAGE 


(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Cross-examination 
of plaintiff, suing for value of baggage during transportation, in 
respect to other claims made during preceding twenty years, 
held erroneous. 

The claims to which cross-examination was directed con- 
sisted of personal injury claims against accident insurance 
companies and personal injury claims against carriers in addi- 
tion to property claims of similar nature to one in suit, with- 
out any showing of fraud or course of dealing or predesigned 
scheme to defraud defendant generally in claims of character of 
one in suit.—Dietz vs. Southern Pac. Ry. Co. et al., 28 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 395. 

Amendment creating new liability and right against initial 
carrier did not abolish existing cause of action ‘against suc- 
ceeding carrier (Carmack amendment to interstate commerce 
act, 49 USCA, sec. 20 (11, 12)).—Ibid. 

Law creating liability against initial carrier did not abro- 
gate presumption that goods delivered in good condition re- 
mained so until delivery to delivering carrier (Carmack amend- 
ment to interstate commerce act, 49 USCA,'sec. 20 (11, 12)).— 
Ibid. 

Joint recovery may be had against initial and succeeding 
carrier actually causing loss (Carmack amendment to inter- 
state commerce act, 49 USCA, sec. 20 (11, 12)).—Ibid. 

Delivering carrier cannot escape liability for loss of baggage 
without rebutting force of presumption that loss occurred while 
in its hand (Carmack amendment to interstate commerce act, 
49 USCA, sec. 20 (11, 12)).—Ibid. 

Railroad passenger showing delivery of baggage to initial 
carrier and non-delivery by terminal carrier made prima facie 
case of negligence.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division A.) Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction ever traffic which is 
wholly intrastate—Robinson Land & Lumber Co. ef Alabama, 
Inc., vs. Avera & N. E. R. Co., 128 So. Rep. 738. 

No certificate of necessity or convenience from Interstate 
Commerce Commission is necessary as condition precedent to 
right to construct and operate railroad in intrastate commerce 
only.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Action by railroad against 
Public Service Commission to vacate and enjoin enforcement 
of order granting certificate of convenience and necessity te 
competing bus line requires trial de novo (Laws 1925, cc. 206, 
258; Rev. St. 1923, 66-118). 

Syllabus by the court—An action brought by a railway 
company against the Public Service Commission to vacate and 
set aside and to enjoin the enforcement of an order made by it 
granting a certificate of convenience and necessity to a com- 
peting bus line under chapter 206, Session Laws of 1925, is not 
an action for a judicial review of the law and facts involved 
in the hearing before the commission, but is one calling for a 
trial de novo.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Public Service 
Commission of Kansas et al., 288 Pac. 755. 

Public Service Commission must draw its own conclusions 
and form own opinion as to public convenience and necessity 
for bus line (Laws 1925, c. 206). 

_ Syllabus by the court—The public convenience and neces- 
sity or lack thereof is best established by proof of the condi- 
tions existing in the territory to be served, and it is the province 
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of the Public Service Commission to draw its own conclusions 
and form its opinion from the proof of the conditions in the 
territory rather than from the consensus of opinions of wit- 
nesses upon the ultimate fact as to the existence or non-exist- 
ence of public convenience and necessity.—Ibid. 

“Necessity,” as used in law relating to bus line, means pub- 
lic need without which public would be inconvenienced or handi- 
capped (Laws 1925, c. 206). 

Syllabus by the court—The word “necessity” as used in 
chapter 206, Session Laws of 1925, does not mean something 
indispensable or something that is absolutely essential, but 
rather a public need, without which the public, the people 
generally of the community, would be inconvenienced or handi- 
capped to their detriment in the pursuit of business or whole- 
some pleasure, as compared with that enjoyed by others gen- 
erally, similarly situated.—Ibid. 

Adequacy of transportation facilities for one kind of trans- 
portation service may not be same when applied to different 
service. 

Syllabus by the court—The adequacy or inadequacy of 
transportation facilities for one kind of transportation service 
may not be the same when applied to a different kind of trans- 
portation service.—lIbid. 





(Supreme Court of California.) Transportation act did not 
transfer to Interstate Commerce Commission power to make 
order requiring construction of union passenger station (trans- 
portation act of 1920).—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Railroad 
Commission et al., 288 Pac. Rep. 775. 

Statute held to confer on Railroad Commission power to 
order construction of union passenger depot (St. 1915 p. 115, 
secs. 13 (b), 22 (a), 30, 31, 36).—Ibid. 

“Law of case” gives expression to rule that final judgment 
of highest court is final determination of parties’ rights.—lIbid. 

Doctrine of law of case applies only to decisions of highest 
court on particular issue under consideration.—Ibid. 

Doctrine of law of case does not apply to decision of state 
Supreme Court involving construction of federal Constitution 
or federal statutes.—Ibid. 

Federal Supreme Court having ruled transportation act did 
not divest state Railroad Commission of authority to require 
construction of union station, state Supreme Court’s prior con- 
trary holding did not operate as res judicata or law of case 
against commission (transportation act of 1920).—Ibid. 

@rder requiring railroads to build union passenger depot 
and abandonment of present facilities held not to deprive rail- 
roads of property without due process.—Ibid. 

@rder requiring construction of union passenger depot and 
abandonment of present facilities held not to take property of 
railroad for public purpose without compensation.—Ibid. 


Erection of union passenger station by railroads held proper 
subject for control under state’s police power.—Ibid. 


Unless action of state Railroad Commission is beyond its 
jurisdiction, its findings are binding on Supreme Court in 
certiorari proceedings.—Ibid. 


It could not be assumed that Railroad Commission would 
require any railroad to pay as its share ef cost of union depot 
more than amount necessary to furnish proper facilities to per- 
form its public duty. 

It was contended that effect of order was to require twe 
railroads to join in construction of union depot, the primary 
purpose of which was the accomplishment of removal of tracks 
of a third railroad, a matter with which the twe railroads were 
not concerned, and hence amounted to taking of property for 
public use without compensation and without due process of 
law.—Ibid. 

@rder of Railroad Cemmission requiring construction of 
union depot held not arbitrary, but warranted by evidence. 

The evidence disclosed that station facilities of two of rail- 
roads were inadequate, and that the grade crossings of third 
railroad were dangerous to life and limb and unsuited to the 
surroundings, that the grade crossings of third carrier could 
only be changed by complete and expensive change of track 
or a change of terminal.—Ibid. 

Contention that order requiring construction of union depot 
was void for uncertainty held not properly raised in Supreme 
Court. 

It was contended that because the order recited that it 
should become effective on promulgation by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of order granting proper and sufficient cer- 
tificates authorizing construction authorized by order of Railroad 
Commission, and that issuance of such order by Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be condition precedent to effec- 
tiveness of order of Railroad Commission, the order was void 
for uncertainty because of question as to whether certificates 
were proper and sufficient, but objection was not properly raised 
in Supreme Court, since certificates on their face were proper 
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and sufficient, 4nd were so considered by Railroad Commission 
and Interstate Commerce Commission, and no question had been 
raised by anyone as to their insufficiency, and they became part 
of order of Railroad Commission at time writ of review was 
issued by Supreme Court.—lIbid. 

Contention order requiring construction of union depot 
did not specify details of construction held without merit. 

Order gave location of union station, the track layout was 
fully shown, the land necessary to be taken was definitely 
marked out, and general dimensions of station building were 
given.—Ibid. 
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e e . e e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Charters of 
barges for use in barge canal without motive power accom- 
panied by bargee paid by owner are demises, vessels being 
regarded in charterer’s exclusive possession. 

Charterer contended that barge was chartered for use in 
the Erie barge canal, and that rule which makes such charters 
demises is limited to vessels used in New York harbor. It 
futher contended that barges on barge canal carried wheels 
hooked up for steering which feature in some way differentiated 
them legally from harbor craft.—Ira S. Bushey & Sons, Inc., vs. 
W. E. Hedger & Co., Inc., 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 417. 

Charterer of barge without motive power accompanied by 
bargee paid by owner held liable for negligence only.—Ibid. 

When barge is damaged while in exclusive possession of 
bailee, latter must go forward with evidence, explain cause, and 
show freedom from negligence.—Ibid. 

Sustaining libelant’s exceptions to charterer’s interroga- 
tories when sued for damages sustained by demised barge held 
not prejudicial, if error, where charterer already had informa- 
tion sought. 

Charterer of demised barge, when sued by owner for dam- 
ages sustained, accompanied answer with interrogatories asking 
for information regarding time, place, and manner of damage, 
alleged acts of negligence, nature of bargee’s employment, and 
reports made by captain of barge concerning damage. Previous 
to commencement of suit, libelant had written letters to char- 
terer showing nature and cause of damage as reported to it 
by bargee on board.—Ibid. 

Admission, except when formally made at trial, is only 
evidentiary matter which may be rendered nugatory by other 
evidence.— Ibid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Expression “av- 
erage accidents” in off hire clause of charter means some un- 
expected functional impairment making impossible full use of 
ship.—Barker vs. Moore & McCormack Co., Inc., 40 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 410. 

Rough weather slowing up vessel and causing deviation for 
refueling held not “average accident” entitling charterer to 
off hire allowance.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D., Pennsylvania.) To avoid liability 
under statute, vessel owner must prove exercise of due diligence 
in all respects without regard to causal action between vessel’s 
seaworthiness and subsequent loss (Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, 
sec. 192)).—The Oritani, 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 522. 


Owner showing vessel seaworthy and properly manned. 
equipped and supplied, at time of sailing, is entitled to exemp- 
tion from responsibility for faults of navigation (Harter act, 
sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 


On question of seaworthiness at time of sailing, evidence of 
condition and performance and mechanical equipment during 
subsequent voyage may be considered (Harter act, sec. 3 (46 
USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Evidence held to show stranding of vessel as regards 
owner’s liability was wholly due to fault in navigation (Harter 
act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)). 

The fault lay in departing from the proper safe, and well- 
known course out of the harbor and setting a course which 
was bound to put the ship on the reef. The court rejected the 
testimony of the captain as wholly unworthy of belief because 
of conflict in statements made by him.—Ibid. 

Test of vessel’s “seaworthiness” is whether she is reason- 
ably fit to carry cargo she has undertaken to transport.—lIbid. 
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Test of seaworthiness must be applied at commencement 
of voyage in determining owner’s exemption from liability 
(Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

That vessel dropped anchor for half hour to discharge steve. 
dores does not make new stage of voyage begin at that point as 
regards application of test of seaworthiness (Harter act, 
sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

As regards owner’s right to exemption from liability, eyj. 
dence showed compasses on vessel which stranded were me. 
chanically sound (Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192) ).—Ibid. 

Obtaining sufficient compass data or supplementing insuf. 
ficient deviation records is matter of navigation not affecting 
seaworthiness of vessel, as regards owner’s liability (Harter 
act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

New compass data is not required because rivets are re. 
newed and slight changes are made in location of ballast at too 
great a distance to affect compass.—lIbid. 

In matter of charts, vessel which stranded held seaworthy 
and properly equipped, as regard’s owner’s liability; ‘“seaworthi- 
ness” being fitness for contemplated voyage (Harter act, sec. 3 
(46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

That vessel which stranded did not have pilot on board 
held not to affect owner‘s right to exemption from liability 
(Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

To recover from owner of stranded vessel because of ab- 
sence of pilot libelant must show practice proximate cause, and 
actual notice and acquiscence by owner (Harter act, sec. 3 
(46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Vessel owner held not liable because of absence of pilot 
on theory of knowledge of practice (Harter act, sec. 3 (46 
USCA sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Knowledge of the absence of the pilot was claimed charge. 
able to the owner, because on other occasions the pilot had been 
permitted to leave and owner could have ascertained such fact 
from the ship’s logs. This, however would have required a 
more minute scrutiny than could reasonably be required in 
view of the fact that the logbook showed there was a pilot on 
board.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) For contract 
to be “wholly maritime,” principal subject-matter must give 
character to whole agreement.—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. 
Interlake S. S. Co., 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 439. 

Admiralty jurisdiction attaches in case of contract having 
reference to maritime service or transaction.—Ibid. 

Breach of contractual obligation for winter storage of cargo 
in steamer after completion of voyage cannot be subject of 
admiralty suit.—Ibid. 

Wheat shipped under bills of lading providing for carriage 
and winter storage was constructively delivered on vessel’s 
arrival at anchorage whereupon carrier’s maritime liability 
terminated and it became liable as warehouseman.—Ibid. 


Moving of cargo in spring for unloading after winter storage 
in steamer did not change relationhip of warehouseman so as 
to constitute maritime undertaking.—lIbid. 

Contract for transportation and winter storage of wheat 
being only partly maritime did not confer right to invoke 
maritime jurisdiction to recover for damage to cargo.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Damage to 
cargo when huge wave broke over ship, carrying coaming of 
starboard ventilator from déck and ripping off port ventilator, 
arose from “peril of sea.” 

A ten-day period of squalls, strong winds of moderate to 
fresh gale velocity, reaching hurricane violence, were encoun- 
tered, and the ship was subjected to continuous buffeting. The 
damage in question occurred after five days of the squall and 
after considerable damage had been done. The bill of lading 
contained an exception relieving vessel from liability where 
damage to cargo resulted from peril of the sea.—Duche et al. 
vs. Thomas and John Brocklebank, Limited, et al., 40 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 418. 

“Peril of the sea,” as exception in bill of lading, means 
something so catastrophic as to triumph over safeguards whereby 
skillful seamen usually protect ship and cargo.—Ibid. 

Evidence held to establish vessel’s seaworthiness, in libel 
for damages to cargo. 

Cargo was damaged by waves breaking over the ship and 
carrying the coaming of starboard ventilator from the deck and 
ripping another ventilator off its coaming. The captain testi- 
fied that all the ventilators with their coamings were inspected, 
scaled, and greased under his supervision just previous to ves- 
sel’s departure on this voyage, and were again examined. The 
ventilator withstood the severity of the waves for upward 
of five days without damage to the cargo.—Ibid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) In libel for 
contribution in general average, evidence did not show fire 
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department causing water damage was summoned in behalf of 
respondent. The Moran No. 16, Maloy vs. Moran Towing & 
Transp. Co., 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 466. . 

In libel against lighter for contribution in general average, 
lighter was presumably in command of bargee who was on her. 

There was a conflict as to whether the fire department was 
summoned in behalf of the lighter and the captain of the 
lighter testified that he did not summon fire department.—lIbid. 

In libel against lighter for contribution in general average, 
libelant must show fire department causing water damage was 
summoned in behalf of lighter.—Ibid. 

To obtain general average contribution, there must be 
yoluntary sacrifice by all owners of lighter, or by persons 
authorized to act for all.—lIbid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) District Court’s 
fact findings, supported by evidence, will not be reversed, unless 
clearly wrong.—Chesapeake Lighterage & Towing Co., Inc., vs. 
Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 394. 

Lighterage company held chargeable with knowledge of 
barge’s unseaworthiness, which its superintendent could have 
discovered by proper inspection, and hence not entitled to limit 
liability for damages (46 USCA, sec. 183). 

46 USCA, sec. 183, limits vessel owner’s liability for loss 
incurred or damage done without such owner’s privity of knowl- 
edge to amount or value of owner’s interest in vessel and her 
freight.—Ibid. 


COAL REPARATION JUDGMENT 


A coal reparation judgment, estimated to total about $650,- 
000, principal and interest together, has been given by Judge 
Nevin of the federal court for the southern district of Ohio, 
western division, in No. 4020 (law), Nelson Fuel Co. vs. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio et al. Trial by jury was waived, hence the judg- 
ment by a judge. The judgment is based upon awards of 
reparation made by the Commission in Nelson Fuel Co. et al. 
vs. C. & O. et al., in 83 I. C. C. 737, 96 I. C. C. 124, 120 I. C. C. 
728, and 140 I. C. C. 167. 

The litigation was begun before the Commission in 1921. 
The first report was made in November, 1923, and the last in 
March, 1928. The question before the Commission was as to 
the rate on coal from points on the Greenbrier & Eastern, a 
connection of the principal respondent through the Sewell Val- 
ley railroad. The ultimate decision was that the rates from 
the short line railroad should not have been higher than 
fro mthe New River district. 

Only three law questions, the court thought, were before it 
for determination, namely: Was there substantial evidence to 
support the Commission’s finding of unreasonableness?; was 
the proceeding before the Commission free from irregularity? 
and, did the Commission correctly apply the rules of law? 

The court answered the questions affirmatively. Counsel 
for both plaintiffs and defendants submitted findings for the 
judge to make. He rejected those submitted by counsel for 
the railroads and adopted, in toto, those submitted by Ewing H. 
Scott, of James, Williamson & Scott, of counsel for the plain- 
tiffs. Judgment was given on shipments made between March 
2, 1922, and April 18, 1925, both days inclusive, for amounts, 
with interest, as follows: Imperial Smokeless Coal Co., $113,- 
590.08; Meadow Creek Coal Co., $69,018.19; Greenbrier Smoke- 
less Coal Co., $61,790.22; Nelson Fuel Co., $171,162.29; Francis 
Coal Co., $40,189.15; and Margarette Coal Co., $124,135.78. Inter- 
est runs from May 6, 1928. 


REPARATION POLICY ATTACKED 


Attack on the reparation policy of the Commission has been 
made by John F. Finerty, attorney for the complainants in No. 
21177, Chemical Lime Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., in a 
petition for reconsideration and reargument on the record as 
made, with a view to having the Commission recast the decision 
made by division 3. The entire Commission, he said, should 
consider the report of division 3, “since it presents an extreme 
example of the lengths to which this Commission is apparently 
tending in its attempt to exercise a discretion which it seems 
to claim in the granting or withholding of reparation.” 

“The complainants submit,” said the petition, “that the 
Commission has no such discretion, but that in any event the 
entire Commission should consider whether division 3, in an 
attempt to exercise such discretion, has not on the one hand 
failed to perform its duties under section 14 of the act, and 
on the other usurped powers which it lacks under any section 
of the act.” 

The petition alleges that the division failed to perform its 
duties under section 14 by refusing to make any finding what- 
ever as to whether or not undue prejudice existed in the past 
by reason of the maintenance of higher rates from Chemical 
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and Lime Center, Pa., located on a short line railroad, than from 


Bellefonte, Pa., situated on a trunk line. The basic question 
was as to the quality of rates from the short line points, higher 
than from the junction point, when the Pennsylvania main- 
tained, as claimed, no higher rates from points on its branch 
lines, in a group adjustment, around the points on the short 
line railroad, than from the junction. 

Such failure of the division, the petition asserts, not only 
deprives the complainants of their rights under section 16 to 
judicial review of the Commission’s quasi-judicial findings as to 
damage, but deprives the courts themselves of any effective 
review. 

In addition, the petition declares that the division has 
usurped arbitrary powers in holding that the rates from Chem- 
ical and Lime Center were -not unreasonable in the past, while 
holding such rates will be unreasonable for the future, without 
any distinction in the record in this respect as between the 
past, the present and the future. 

“In the exercise of its supposed discretion,” says the peti- 
tion, “this Commission is apparently adopting this formula as 
a mere device for denying reparation.” 

This failure to perform statutory duties on the one hand 
and this usurpation of power on the other, the petition says, 
apparently results from the confusion of the division of its 
administrative and its quasi-judicial functions, findings as to 
reasonableness, unjust discrimination and undue prejudice being 
classed as administrative functions and as to reparation as 
judicial. 

After discussing the things pointed out in the foregoing, 
the petition declares that the complainants are entitled to a 
consideration by the entire Commission because “this case is 
not an isolated case but comes as a climax to a series of 
related cases,” which, “considered together, seem to demon- 
strate that this Commission is departing more and more from 
its statutory duties and powers with reference to reparation, 
and is substituting therefor the individual theories of its mem- 
bers as to the desirability of reparation in general or in a 
particular case.” 

“The complainants,” continues the petition, “therefore, most 
respectfully submit that this report affords this Commission 
an opportunity which it should not refuse, for an examination 
of its legal conscience as to whether or not it is properly carry- 
ing out its legal powers and legal duties with reference to 
reparation.” 

On account of what the petition called the “severe criticism” 
made in the application for reconsideration and the importance 
of the matter, the complainants said they felt that a brief in 
support of the petition was warranted. In that brief the ques- 
tions hereinbefore indicated were discussed at greater length. 


EASTBOUND COAL RATES 


Another attack on the eastbound coal rates has been filed 
with the Commission in No. 23430 (Sub. No. 1), Western Penn- 
sylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. et al., the assault 
being upon the rates from mines in the Westmoreland part of 
the western Pennsylvania coal district to tidewater ports, for 
transshipment, some to points “within the capes” and some to 
points “without the capes.” The complaint specifically dis- 
avows any assault upon the origin or destination rate relation- 
ships, or upon the rates on coal delivered at the piers in New 
York, Philadelphia or Baltimore for transshipment to ultimate 
destinations in a possession or dependency of the United States 
or in a non-adjacent foreign country. 

The rates are alleged to be excessive, unjust and unrea- 
sonably high to the three ports mentioned. The relationship 
of rates to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore is alleged 
to give rise to undue and unreasonable preference and advan- 
tage and to undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage 
as between such destination ports and piers; “and that the 
maintenance of tidewater transshipment rates to New York 
Harbor piers applicable upon all tidewater transshipment coal 
regardless of ultimate destination beyond the piers and the 
contemporaneous maintenance of tidewater transshipment rates 
to Philadelphia Harbor and to Baltimore Harbor piers, with 
application of the same conditioned upon ultimate destination 
beyond the piers and whether said ultimate destination be 
‘within the capes’ or ‘without the capes,’ gives rise to undue 
and unreasonable preference and advantage and to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage as between persons, 
localities and particular descriptions of bituminous coal traffic.” 

“Within the capes,” the distinction made in transshipment 
rates to Philadelphia and Baltimore, means for deliveries from 
the boats before they pass beyond the capes at the mouths 
of Delaware and Chesapeake bays. “Without the capes” means 
deliveries from boats after they have passed beyond the capes 
into the ocean. There is no such limitation on the rates to 
New York. “Within the capes” rates are higher than those 
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“without the ¢apes” because deliveries within the capes come 
into competition with all-rail rates to the places on the bays 
to which coal may be taken by vessel. 

The complaint alleges that the service to the piers is the 
same whether the coal is going beyond or is going to stay 
within the capes. In consequence the allegation is made that 
the carriers charge a higher rate and receive a greater com- 
pensation for their service in transporting tidewater transship- 
ment coal for ultimate delivery in domestic trade “within the 
capes” than for a like and contemporaneous service under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions than in trans- 
porting domestic coal for “beyond the capes.” 

The adjustment is alleged to violate the first four sections 
of the interstate commerce act. The prayer is for rates that 
will be free from such objection. 


PRIVATE CAR CASE 


Appeal has been taken by the railroads to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the federal court for the west- 
ern district of Kentucky in Louisville & Nashville et al. vs. 
United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, in which 
the railroads are seeking to have annulled and set aside the 
order of the Commission in the so-called private car case, dated 
July 30, 1929. (See Traffic World, June 7, p. 1508.) The lower 
court dismissed the bill. The court said that if the private car, 
occupied by a pass holder, was treated as an article of com- 
merce on the non-owning road, it was being transported free 
for the benefit of the pass holder. If viewed as a transportation 
facility of the moving carrier, it was being furnished free to 
the pass holder; in either event the service and facilities fur- 
nished him being so far in excess of those furnished ordinary 
paying passengers as to bring the practice clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, according to the court. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


The Commission in No. 12964, consolidation of railroads, has 
denied the petitions of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine, 
the Trenton, N. J., Chamber of Commerce, the Moffat Tunnel 
League, the Uintah Basin Railroad League and the Philadelphia 
trade bodies, for further hearing, reconsideration and modifica- 
tion of the report establishing the complete plan for the con- 
solidation of railroads into a limited number of systems. It 
made that denial “in view of the fact that the petitioners may 
be fully heard when and if a formal application is made to give 
effect to the plan of consolidation or any part thereof.” 

In the petitions that have been denied the railroads and 
civic bodies mentioned suggested changes in the plan prescribed 
by the Commission. In some instances they suggested alter- 
native assignments. The Philadelphia trade bodies objected to 
the assignment of the Reading to the Baltimore & Ohio system. 


SOAP ORDER SUPPLEMENTED 


The Commission, by division 4, has supplemented the or- 
der issued by it in connection with its reports in No. 18158, 
Iowa Soap Co. vs. Burlington et al., 144 I. C. C. 158 and 152 I. 
C. C. 47, so as to require the railroads, not later than October 
20, to establish a rate on soap and related articles, carloads, 
from Burlington, Ia., to Clovis, N. M., not to exceed the rate 
from Quincy, Ill., to that portion of Group 22 territory outlined 
in note 10 on page 595 of the supplemental report in Consoli- 
dated Southwestern Cases, reported at 139 I. C. C. 535, on the 
basis prescribed in Appendix 14 to the original report in that 
.proceeding, at 123 I. C. C. 203, as modified on pages 594 and 
595 of said supplemental report. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended July 12 totaled 
915,985 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. This was an increase of 123,844 cars 
above the preceding week, when the movement of freight de- 
clined owing to the observance of Fourth of July and the fact 
that the day following was also observed as a holiday. The 
total for the week of July 12 was a decrease however, of 150,429 
‘cars below the same week in 1929 and 108,940 cars below the 
same week in 1928. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of July 12 
totaled 355,633 cars, 66,088 cars under the same week in 1929 
and 51,984 cars under the corresponding week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less-than-carload lot freight amounted 
to 230,299 cars, a decrease of 25,507 cars below the correspond- 
ing week last year and 23,477 cars below the same week two 
years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended July 
12 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,080 and 5,780; live 
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stock, 2,167 and 2,161; coal, 35,624 and 35,504; coke, 1,658 and 2,994. 
forest “?C"- 3,250 and "4,216; ore, 6,170 and 6,153; merchandise, 

L., 62,658 and 71,155; miscellaneous, 83,331 and 110,651; total; 
1930, "201, 938; 1929, 238, 614; 1928, 231,315. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,181 and 3,259; live 
stock, 1,723 and 1,876; coal, 32,933 and 39,501; coke, 4,752 and 5,570: 
forest products, 2, 654 and 3,058; ore, 12, 499 and 14, 933; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 46,144 and 53,763; miscellaneous, 82,815 ‘and 98,415; total’ 
1930, 187, 701; 1929, 220, 375; 1928, 205,493. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 455 and 283; live 
stock, 266 and 161; coal, 36,290 and 42,674; coke, 253 and 433; forest 
products, 1,399 and 1,777; ore, 623 and 448; merchandise, L. C. L, 
6,455 and 7,306; miscellaneous, 7,189 and 7,493; total, 1930, 52,930: 
1929, 60,575; 192 8, 54,602. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,013 and 3,745; live 
stock, 1,604 and 1,845; coal, 16,555 and 20,424; coke, "409 and 454; forest 
products, 12,833 and 20, 474; ore, 925 and 1, 149; merchandise, L. C. 
36,715 and 39, 159; miscellaneous, 46,083 and 51, 675; total, 1930, 119 “ait 
1929, 138,925; 1928, 138,590. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,605 and 9,839: 
live stock, 7,138 and 7,434; coal, 4,676-and 4,630; coke, 1,453 and 1,936: 
eo products, 73 poe and 12, 562; ore, 43, 132 and 51,144; merchandise, 

Cc. 30, 833 3,132; miscellaneous, 40,560 and 48,577; total, 
1930, a3, 577; 1929, 769, ve 1928, 158,709. 

Central ‘Western district: Grain and grain products, 24,857 and 
28,567; live stock, 7,647 and 8,790; coal, 6,116 and 7,098; coke, 160 and 
238; forest products, 6,002 and 10, 688; ore, "2, 683 and 4, 158; merchandise, 

L., 32,294 and 34,885; miscellaneous, 57,114 and 63,697; total, 
1930- "136, 873; 1929, 157, 521; 1928, 155,348. 

Southwestern ‘district: Grain and grain products, 9,124 and 7,994; 
live stock, 1,934 and 2,495; coal, 3,030 and 3,842; coke, 100 and 142; 
forest products, 5,657 and 8, 421; ore, 543 and 637; merchandise, L, Cc. 

., 15,200 and 16, 406; miscellaneous, 38,541 and 41,213; total, 1930, 
74, 129; 1929, 81, 150; 1928, 80,8 

Total, all roads: Grain toa “grain products, ¥ 315 and 59,467; live 
stock, 22° 479 and 24,762; coal, 135,224 and 153,673; coke, 8,785 and 
pu 767; forest products, 39,675 and 60, 596; ore, 66, Bie and 78, 622; mer- 
chandis me te SC. 230, 299 and 255, 806; miscellaneous, 355, 633 and 
421,721; total, 1930, 915, 985; 1929, 1,066, 414; 1928, 1,024,925. 


Loading of frevenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January............ 3,349,424 3,571,455 8,448,895 
Four weeks in February........... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March...........-. > 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
DOUr WOES TW AOI ....cccccceccece 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
PIV WOGES UR BRAT. oc cccicesccces 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
POUL WOGES Th TURE .0..cccsccces 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
= Oe eee re 792,141 911,143 850,947 
WOU OC DU BF ivécivcdvcccscses 915, "985 a 066, 414 1,024,925 

BEER wis Naedcenw ic easaceuscen 24,915,432 26,594,510 26,337,645 


RATES ON U. S. MUNITIONS 


The United States of America, in No. 23646, has. filed a 
complaint with the Commission against the Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish and other railroads alleging violation of sections 1 and 6 
of the interstate commerce act with respect to charges on 
munitions because of defendants’ failure, with the exception of 
the New York Central and other carriers, to publish classifica- 
tions, rates or ratings on munitions. 

The government says it is unable to determine in advance 
what will be the cost to it of the transportation of munitions 
and that after shipment it is forced to engage in “prolonged 
special negotiations and controversies with defendants in at- 
tempting to determine what is a just and reasonable rate and 
charge,” and that such negotiations. and controversies result 
in great confusion, inconvenience, expenditure and loss of time 
to the office of the Coordinator for Traffic, the General Ac 
counting Office of the United States, and even to defendants 
themselves, practically all of which could and would be avoided 
if defendants published and filed in proper manner and form 
their classifications, ratings and/or rates for and applicable to 
the articles in question. The Commission is asked to require 
publication and application of rates, ratings and classifications. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 236, Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway 
Co., opinion No. B-778, 31 Val. Rep. 505-32, final value for rate- 
making purposes of property owned and used for common-carrier 
——— found to be $3,167,309, as of June 30, 1915, of property used 
ut not owned, $290,000, and of property owned but not used, $2,300. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
July 8-14, inclusive, was 471,951 cars, as compared with 465,272 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 204,550; ventilated box, 1,490; auto and furniture, 37,942; 
total box, 243 982; flat, 12,226; gondola, 89,993; hopper, 82,447; total 
coal, 172, 440; coke, 499; S. D. stock, 22, 466; D. D. stock, 4,032; re- 
frigerator, 14, 946; tank, 309; miscellaneous, 1,061. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 38,000 box, 1,300 auto 
and furniture, 800 S. D. stock and 1,400 refrigerator cars. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING NEWS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A slightly better undertone in charterings in the last week 
jis noted in current reviews of the full cargo market, though 
little or no change in rates is reported in most divisions. Quick 
return to profitable rates is not looked for, predictions being 
that the climb will be slow and tedious. 

Movement of grain continues moderate, but the lack of 
any great volume has prevented much increase in chartering 
activity. Fixtures reported from London at 2s 3d have resulted 
in raising the rate shippers are willing to pay from 10 cents 
to 11 cents. A fixture for Antwerp, Rotterdam, or Amsterdam 
for loading at New York was reported at 8 cents, while rates 
from Montreal continue at about 7 cents to Antwerp or Rotter- 
dam, prompt position, with little or no full cargo inquiry. 

A large part of the recent sales of 50,000 tons of Cuban 
sugar to Russia has been covered at 15s Leningrad, 16s Black 
Sea, furnishing the most noteworthy feature of the full cargo 
market. A slight increase in the rates is not unlikely for the 
balance of the shipment. Inquiry to the United Kingdom or 
Continent with Cuba and Santa Domingo loading is restricted, 
with rates at about 12s 6d. 

Coal movement remains quiet, with Adriatic and west Italy 
business available at $1.90 to $2.05, while the last fixture to 
Rio de Janeiro was at $3.05, with a few inquiries quoted to the 
River Plate, based on this rate. Dull conditions continue in 
the lumber, time charter, and tanker markets. A large British 
lumber steamer was reported for the River Plate at $14.87% 
and a medium sized Norwegian vessel for Buenos Aires at $14.25, 
and July-early August loading. 

Importers, customs brokers, and others interested have been 
advised by the American Merchant, Anchor, Atlantic Transport, 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Cunard, Leyland, Red 
Star, United States, and White Star lines that, under the new 
treasury rulings in regard to bills of lading, one of these docu- 
ments will be accepted at downtown offices, and that only the 
bill of lading originally filed at the custom house with the entry 
papers will be recognized. The ruling provides that the original 
bill of lading produced as authority for making entry shall be 
returned to the party making entry when requested, but that 
the collector of customs may require a receipt therefor. It is 
recommended, therefore, that a receipt be filed with the col- 
lector when entry is made in order to avoid delay or confusion. 
On and after July 21 the companies mentioned will, in order to 
protect all interests, require that the original bill of lading be 
surrendered to the delivery office at the pier before merchandise 
is released. It is also required that a delivery order signed by 
the last indorsee of thé bill of lading also shall be presented 
to the delivery clerk. A separate order will be required for 
each truck lighter or other delivery conveyance. 


A letter from Alfred Holt and Company, operators of the 
Blue Funnel Line, has been received at San Francisco in which 
the Holt company’s views of the recent disputes between the 
Atlantic Far East Conference and the Pacific Westbound Con- 
ference are set forth. The letter is said to represent the posi- 
tion of several of ‘the New York Oriental lines for the next 
joint meeting of the two conferences to be held in Los Angeles 
or Vancouver in September. The letter was addressed to mem- 
bers of both conferences and expresses the view, that, in addi- 
tion to the outside competition, the conference lines themselves 
have put too much tonnage into the trade in the last few years. 

“Times are undoubtedly difficult—there is not only compe- 
tition from outside, but the conference lines themselves, during 
the last few years, have put far too much tonnage into the 
trade,” it says. Outside competition has not been met effec- 
tively, it says, and the regulations of the two bodies, individually 
and jointly, are much too cumbersome for effective action and 
should be made more elastic... “We approve of the principle of 
making contracts with shippers for their whole support, though 
we doubt whether the present is a favorable moment for ne- 
gotiating a contract, so far as the ship owner is concerned,” 
the writer adds. 

The ninety days’ notice required in order to withdraw from 
the conference is considered by the Holt company as too long 
rather than too short. “Our experience of confewences,” the 
letter says, “is that they work most smoothly and fairly when 
it is easy for any party who feels aggrieved to withdraw.” 

The Holt line disapproves the present relations between 





the Atlantic and Pacific conferences in respect to freight rates 
and offers its method of adjusting them to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. It says: “In this matter the conferences should 
act as a sensible man would act, if he was the sole owner of 
all the line. Attempts should be made to cooperate more 
closely. If lines would agree on their services with the object 
of reducing competitive sailings so far as possible, consistently 
with efficiency, important economies could be obtained by all, 
while the shippers would get better service.” 

Trans-Pacific rates on Philippine copra have been brought 
down from $6.50 to $4 a ton by a rate war between the States 
and Dollar lines. Other conference lines are reported to have 
refused to meet the low rates. The copra usually moves in 
comparatively small quantities, so that vessels with small tank- 
age space are in a better position to handle it than others fitted 
for larger bulk cargoes. 

The Pacific Coast-European Conference has thrown the 
lumber rate open until September 1 because of the weakened 
condition of the market. It has been indicated that the rate 
of 60s previously fixed for September is likely to be modified, as 
the market at present seems to be between 42s and 45s. 


BID FOR HOBOKEN PIERS RECEIVED 


The opening of bids by the Shipping Board for purchase 
of the government-owned piers at Hoboken, N. J., revealed an 
offer from Paul W. Chapman, of New York, of $4,282,000 for 
the entire property. The piers were advertised for sale under 
authority of the Keane-Auf-der Heide law passed in the last 
session of Congress. This property, which formerly was Ger- 
man-owned, was seized by the United States government at the 
outset of the war and has been used in connection with the 
operation of Shipping Board lines. The offer submitted by Mr. 
Chapman will be taken under advisement by the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation for recommendation to the Shipping Board. 


SALE OF HOG ISLAND 


Final documents relating to the transfer of the government- 
owned property at Hog Island to the city of Philadelphia were 
signed at the Shipping Board July 23. These papers, which 
include the deeds of conveyance and receipt for a city warrant 
in the sum of $450,000, the initial payment on the property, were 
signed for the board by Chairman O’Connor, and they previ- 
ously had been signed by Mayor Harry A. Mackey on behalf 
of the city. George B. McCracken, representing City Solicitor 
Augustus Trask Ashton, represented the city in obtaining exe- 
cution of the documents. 

Hog Island, which has been sold to Philadelphia for 
$3,000,000, will be used for the development of a modern air- 
rail-marine terminal. 

“This sale marks one of the great strides made by the 
board in liquidating its ships and attendant properties, and 
Chairman O’Connor expresses the confident belief that within 
the ensuing year the board will have disposed of many of its 
lines and shore developments to the advantage of the govern- 
ment and the American merchant marine,” said a statement 
issued on behalf, of the chairman. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 
The following agreements filed in accordance with sec- 
tion 15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 





Hongkong to United States: Parties to this agreement are as 
follows: American & Oriental Line, American Manchurian Line, Barber 
Steamship Line, Inc., China Mutual Steam Navigation Company, 
Ltd., Dollar Steamship Line, Dodwell-Castle New York Line, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Ocean Steamship Company, Ltd., Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 
and Prince Line, Ltd. The agreement approved modifies an agree- 
ment which provides for the maintenance of uniform rates of freight 
on traffic from Hongkong to Atlantic coast and Gulf ports of the 
United States and was approved by the board March 10, 1925. The 
modification is an additional paragraph to this agreement providing 
that any reputable person, firm or corporation operating vessels regu- 
larly in the trade is to be admitted to membership upon compliance 
with the terms of the conference agreement. Denial of admission to 
membership without just and reasonable cause is prohibited. 

Gulf Pacific Line with the New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company: Arrangement providing for through shipments of canned 
goods and dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports to Santo Domingo 
City, with transhipment at New Orleans. Through rates are to be 
as shown in the agreement and are to be apportioned on the basis 
of 60 per cent to the Gulf Pacific Line and 40 per cent to the New 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Company after deduction of 20 cents 
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Sixty 


per 100 pounds, which is to accrue to the on-carrying line. 
per cent of the cost of transhipment is to be assumed by the inter- 


coastal line and 40 per cent by the on-carrying line. Arrangement 
is subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $7.30, of which Gulf 
Pacific is to receive $3.50 and pay the cost of transferring shipments, 
3380, the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company is to receive 
Dimon Steamship Corporation with Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique (French Line): Through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments from Pacific coast terminal ports of Dimon Line to French 
and Spanish ports of call of the French Line. Through rates are to 
be based on direct line rates established by the Pacific Coast-European 
Conference, and are to be apportioned equally between the lines, 
each of which is to absorb one-half the cost of transhipment. In no 
case are rates charged under the agreement to be less than the 
direct line rates. 


PARCEL POST TO CUBA 


Senor Jose A. Montalvo, sub-director of the Cuban Postoffice 
Department, has arrived in Washington for the purpose of 
negotiating a parcels post convention between the United States 
and his government. 

Since March 1, 1928, there has been no parcel post exchange 
between the United States and Cuba, the latter country being 
the only Latin-American one with which this country has no 
such agreement. 

The negotiations between the two governments which are 
the result of a provision in the new tariff law removing the 
limitation prohibiting the importation of shipments of cigars 
from Cuba in lots of less than 3,000. 

In an interview Senor Montalvo said: 


The Cuban government is very much pleased at the prospect 
ef negotiating a new parcels post convention with the United States 
especially in view of the fact that section 2804 of the Revised Statutes 
has been modified by the American Congress permitting thereby 
Cuban manufactured tobacco to be imported into the United States 
through the mails. The new parcels post convention will give entire 
reciprocal advantage to both countries, permitting a eat number 
of American mailable products to be sent to Cuba. At the same time 
it will allow the only Cuban mailable product—manufactured tobacco 
—to be sent to the United States through the mails. 

The Cuban government and the Cuban people feel that after 
the abrogation of the original convention, the negotiation and sign- 
ing of a new convention will contribute much to the good will and 
cooperation between the two governments. The Cuban postal offi- 
cials are especially grateful to Postmaster General Brown and to 
Assistant Postmaster General Glover, through whose efforts your 
Congress has recognized the right of Cuba to export manufactured 
tobacco through the mails, thereby making possible the signing of 
a convention beneficial to both countries. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 
(The Panama Canal Record) 


The total number of commercial vessels transiting the canal 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 1930, aggregated 6,185, and 
the total tolls collection was $27,076,890.01. Tolls collected 
during the fiscal year 1930 were less by $50,486.90 than the 
$27,127,376.91 collected during the fiscal year 1929, which was 
a record year for tolls. The number of commercial transits 
for 1930 fell short by 228 of the 6,413 transits during the fiscal 
year 1929, and 271 short of the record of 6,456 established during 
the fiscal year 1928. These figures are for collections and 
subject to minor adjustments on account of overcharges or 
supplemental bills. 

The daily average number of commercial transits during 
the year was 16.95, as compared with 17.57 for the fiscal year 
1929. The daily average tolls collection amounted to $74,183.26, 
as compared with $74,321.58 for the previous fiscal year. 

During the month of June, 1930, 478 commercial vessels 
and 14 small launches transited the canal. Tolls on the com- 
mercial vessels aggregated $2,100,994.53, and on the launches 
$113.64, or a total tolls collection of $2,101,108.17. 

The daily average number of commercial transits for the 
month was 15.93, and the average tolls collected $70,033.15, as 
compared with an average of 15.45 transits and $69,770.92 in 
tolls for the previous month, and an average of 16.76 transits 
and $70,926.87 in tolls for June, 1929. The average amount of 
tolls paid by each of the commercial transits was $4,395.39, as 
compared with $4,515.45 for the month of May, 1930. 


NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The thirty-second formal meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held in the Hotel Duluth, Duluth, 
Minn., at 9 a. m., July 29. The executive committee will meet 
at 8 a. m., the same day. 

The revision of by-laws and plans for handling all crops 
this fall will come before this meeting, therefor, according to 
the announcement, it is vital that all agricultural and business 
interests dependent on the former be represented. In this con- 
nection, a special invitation is extended to bankers and business 
men of Duluth and Superior to be present. 

Charles Donnelly, president, Northern Pacific, has been in- 
vited to make an address immediately after opening. 

R. O. Kaufman, vice-president, Northwest Bancorporation, 
will make an address after the luncheon on “Group Banks and 
the Future Development of the Northwest.” 
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N. J. LIGHTERAGE CASE 
The Trafic World New York Bureay 


With both sides claiming victory, the New Jersey lighterage 
and freight complaint hearings before Examiner Earl M. Steer 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Newark, N. J., have 
been adjourned until October, when the case will be resumed 
in the assembly rooms of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York in New York City. The case of the State of New 
Jersey is now closed as far as direct testimony is concerned, 
When the hearings are resumed, counsel representing the de. 
fendants and interveners will begin cross-examination of the 
witnesses for the complainants. 

The State of New Jersey seeks abolition of the lighterage 
service which now permits railroad freight to be transported 
across the harbor to New York points without extra charge. 
It is claimed that industrial interests in northern New Jersey 
are severely handicapped by a freight rate structure which js 
alleged to be discriminatory and in favor of New York business 
men in competition with New Jersey business. 

New Jersey opened its case on June 26 and approximately 
three weeks were consumed in submitting direct testimony. In 
this time more than 125 witnesses, including traffic experts and 
statisticians, were called and more than 150 exhibits were put 
into the record. One hundred and ten lawyers took part in the 
commercial battle, including a staff headed by Attorney General 
Hamilton Ward, of New York State, Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel John F. Victory for New York City, and some thirty-five other 
lawyers representing the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ 
Association, and two score other commercial groups in New 
York State. Deputy Attorney General John J. Hickey, of Wash- 
ington, acted as chief counsel for the State of New Jersey. After 
the opening of the hearing, Attorney General Ward of New York 
turned over the defense of New York State to his deputy, Hiram 
C. Todd. Besides the two rival camps of counsel was a third, 
watchfully waiting and prepared to take a position in the struggle 
later. This group consisted of representatives of Baltimore and 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and others. 

A large number of witnesses engaged in business in northern 
New Jersey, most of them in a large way, manufacturers and 
others in various activities and lines of industry, were put on 
the stand by Deputy Attorney General Hickey to show why they 
felt their business was injured by reason of the rates which, 
they claimed, acted as a sort of subsidiary to their New York 
competitors and which they sought to remove. 

An example of this testimony, typical of the testimony of 
many other witnesses, was that of Samuel P. Beatty, traffic 
manager for the Colgate Palmolive-Peet Company, manufacturers 
of soaps, perfumes, and toilet articles at Jersey City. Mr. Beatty 
complained that, though his company leases and operates its 
own lighterage service to piers in New York used by the Morgan 
Line and Ocean Steamship Companies, those companies make 
an extra charge for lighterage when they supply their own light- 
ers to move shipments to the pier and in some cases it has to 
pay lighterage to New York harbor which it does not use. Added 
to this it pays higher rates from Perth Amboy to Galveston 
than those applicable from Manhattan to Galveston, he said. 


He quoted a number of other concrete examples to bear out 
his contention. For example, he said he had competition in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. To Lowell, Mass., he paid in excess 
of Brooklyn and Manhattan competitors and exactly the same 
rates as Philadelphia competitors. Rates to New England. 
New Orleans, Galveston and Savannah were higher than the 
rates applying from piers in Manhattan, he said. In shipping 
soap to the National Grocery plant in Jersey City, a distance 
of about six blocks, the rate was 111% cents a hundred pounds, 
while in receiving shipments of tallow from the New York side 
his company had to pay 13 cents a hundred pounds and also 
$12.50 a carload for switching service, he said. 

Much of the testimony was intended to show that New 
Jersey, because of discriminatory freight rates, had been unable 
to develop waterfront property and to build modern piers and 
terminals. It is the contention of New York counsel that herein 
lies the true cause of New Jersey’s complaint—that the complain- 
ants wish to obtain a segregation of lighterage and trucking 
rates from the railroad freight rate structure in order to build 
up the real estate values of their properties and so induce 
steamship companies to move their terminals to the New Jersey 
side of the harbor. It was claimed by New Jersey witnesses 
that the reason there were at present so few first class piers 
on their side of the river was that there was no advantage to 
the investor to build the piers there, due to the fact that the 
railroads charge the same amount for delivering freight to con- 
signees on the continental side as to Manhattan, though the 
actual cost of freight delivery on the New Jersey side is about 
one-fifth of the cost of delivery to the Manhattan side. 

An elaborate plan for the construction of 1,200-foot piers, 
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large warehouses, and new terminals along the New Jersey 
waterfront, the result of a six months survey, was one of several 
rojects outlined at the hearings. The natural advantages of 
the Port of Newark over the Port of New York were pictured 
py the superintendent of the Port of Newark, together with 
plans for improvements costing $50,000,000 and including build- 
ing of new terminals, marginal ways, warehouses, and the 
organization of a terminal switching railroad promoted by the 
City of Newark. Another witness told how New Jersey’s 40,000 
acres of meadow land adjacent to Raritan River at Perth Amboy, 
the west side of the Arthur Kills and Newark Bay, and of the 
Passaic and Hackensack Rivers, could be developed into a rich 
commercial asset. All of these projects, it was claimed, were 
plocked by the present freight rate structure. 

In support of the complainants’ contention that it is the 
high cost of lighterage and freight handling in New York harbor 
that is responsible for discriminatory freight rates, witnesses 
told in detail of these various costs. It was claimed that in 
twenty-five years there had been no change in the lighterage 
equipment or methods of operation, that the costs of operation 
were relatively high, and that the railroads had to bear the cost 
of loading and unloading by hand truck. Inland stations and 
their locations, the independent warehouses, the handling opera- 
tions, the plan of dispatching lighters to and from steamships, 
the shipping of lighters at new York piers, delays due to wait- 
ing of lighters for the arrival of steamships, free time delivery 
of forty-eight hours, loading and unloading of lighters and many 
other details of operation were described. 

At the outset of the hearings, it was moved by New York 
counsel to have excluded from the record all issues raised as 
to rates in the eastern class rate case, since the Commission 
had not issued its order in that proceeding and the whole argu- 
ment in this case as to rates might be upset, since the present 
case involved those rates. It was also moved to exclude all 
issues or testimony as to rates involved in the iron and steel 
cases in which the Commission has ordered new rates also 
affected in the present argument of the complainants. Mr. 
Hickey admitted for the complainants that to grant this motion 
might kill his case. The motion was overruled by the examiner. 

Later, however, the Commission issued its report in the 
case ordering increases in eastern class rates. New York coun- 
sel then moved to -exclude all previous and future testimony 
with regard to eastern class and commodity rail rates. Examiner 
Steer’s decision on this motion was awaited anxiously by both 
sides, as it was felt that it might bring the testimony for the 
State of New Jersey to a sudden end, inasmuch as it was on 
the eastern class rate testimony that Mr. Hickey was relying, 
in great part. The examiner threw out all testimony and exhibits 
relating to the “Hosmer scale” of rates, leaving still open his 
decision as to the rates ordered by the Commission in that casé. 
Mr. Hosmer was the examiner in the case and recommended 
certain rates, which the Commission materially changed in its 
report. Based on that action, Examiner Steer ruled in the 
lighterage proceeding. This was regarded as a decided victory 
for the New York defendants, but it was not seen in this light 
by Deputy Attorney General Hickey, who announced that he 
was satisfied and would introduce new testimony and exhibits 
to carry out his objects in the previous testimony. 


In the latter part of the hearings charges were made by 
officials of two Manhattan warehouses that “secret rebates” or 
“allowances” were given by certain railroads in an arrangement 
with the Independent Warehouses of Manhattan and the United 
States Trucking Corporation. The witnesses complained that 
because of these allowances for trucking or cartage their busi- 
ness was injured as the handicap thus created tended to hamper 
them in getting new customers. The effect of the allowance is 
that the railroads bear the cost of trucking freight to and from 
the warehouses of the Independent Warehouses, it was said. 

Mr. Hickey, who did most of the examination of witnesses 
and conducted the case for the complainants, said that in the 
present fight he had been seeking to avoid the “pitfalls” into 
which New Jersey fell in conducting its case in the New York 
Harbor case in 1915, and it lost. In its decision in that case 
the Commission commented on the fact that New Jersey had 
failed to put in sufficient data and facts. 


Mr. Hickey said he was not going to give the Commission 
a chance to say that in the present proceeding and, therefore, 
it had been his strategy to submit a “comprehensive” case with 
the picture completely filled out in all its details, even if he had 
to call too many witnesses rather than risk not putting in 
enough corroboration of his facts and figures as to rates, marine 
costs, operation, discrimination, and so forth. 


Since the cross examination of the more important witnesses 
has been postponed until fall, it was the strategy of the New 
York counsel as defendants and not complainants in the hear- 
ings, merely to toy with the non-expert witnesses, the “discrimi- 
nation” witnesses, or what some term the “non-essential” wit- 
nesses, to get them to make admissions and especially to show 
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that, after all was said and done, they have not known much 
about the technical side of freight rate making and have relied, - 
to great extent, on what has been fed to them by the traffic 
experts employed and paid by the State of New Jersey. 

It is said that New York counsel are later to produce the 
fact that there are business corporations and firms in New Jersey 
of high repute that have not only declined to have anything to 
do with the present complaint, refused to be a party to it, or 
contribute to the funds for its support, but have actually opposed 
the move. 

One of the chief aims of New York counsel and the defend- 
ant railroads is to get the witnesses to admit that, when New 
Jersey joined New York by treaty or compact which led to the 
creation of the Port of New York Authority of which New Jersey 
forms a part, the idea back of it was the creation of a unit 
for the interest of both sides of the Hudson River, including 
the freight rate structure. Part of this is admitted by New 
Jersey and part is disputed. New Jersey claims that the rates 
do not operate for unity since there is an advantage to New 
York in which New Jersey does not share. 

In addition, New York counsel contend that, when the case 
is reopened and they have the opportunity to present their own 
side and to get in their own evidence, they will have some trump 
cards to play. 

“The New Jersey lighterage case will go down in the history 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as a record-breaker in 
humerous respects,” says the New York-New Jersey Business 
Associates in a statement relating to the hearings. 

Seventy-eight witnesses were put on the stand by John J. 
Hickey, according to the statement, which adds: 


New Jersey has in evidence 157 exhibits, some individually com- 
prising hundreds of type-written sheets. Two hundred copies were 
made of each exhibit, necessitating, therefore, the preparation of 
31,400 exhibits. It is estimated that the complete set of exhibits 
embraces 500,000 sheets of typewritten and pictorial testimony. In 
addition, the record of the case, as taken by the official reporter, 
stands at 3,000 pages, representing the oral testimony. 

Of the 78 witnesses, the majority were representatives of in- 
dividual manufacturing concerns and shippers, alleging personal 
discrimination in the present freight rate structure, due to free 
lighterage. Others were public officials, including Governor Morgan 
FE. rson and mayors of the larger municipalities in northern New 
Jersey. Still others were representatives of chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade. The remainder embraced rate and transporta- 
tion experts and railroad officials. 


COMMISSION’S “SHOW ME” MAN RETIRES 


Andreas Hofer, the Tyrolean patriot, was so much of a 
fighter in Napoleonic times that, when the Corsican had the 
opportunity to do so, he dealt with a Judas willing to implant 
the false kiss, even if Napoleon did not make overtures to the 
perfidious one. Hofer was shot. 

A major in Blucher’s army, the one that saved Wellington 
from disaster at Waterloo, was so much of a fighting man, that, 
contrary to a military discipline of strictness, he was allowed 
to have his family near the army in campaign time. His five- 
yéar-old son was actually on the battle field the day Bona- 
parte’s star was blotted out. 

Raymond Loranz, son of the five-year-old boy who was on 
the battle field of: Waterloo, and a distant cousin of Hofer, the 
man on the Conimission staff appointed to hear the alibis of 
the railroad men who were late with their tariffs or who 
thought there was an emergency warranting publication of 
rates in less than the thirty days required by the sixth section 
of the interstate commerce act, goes on the retired list the 
last day of this month. For thirty-six years his name has been 
on the Commission’s roll. 

Thousands of railroad men and shippers who have tried to 
obtain sixth section permission to get rates in operation on 
short notice, undoubtedly have wondered how Loranz, whom 
they dubbed “the judge,” could think of so many reasons why 
the pleasant little stories they told as to why they should be 
permitted to disregard the rules did not sound good and fight 
so hard for the integrity of those rules. Hofer, who upset one 
of Napoleon’s armies, and the major at Waterloo, suggest the 
answer. When the railroad men overturned Loranz they had 
a right to feel that they had done a good day’s work. The 
Hofer blood came to “the judge” through the paternal grand- 
mother. 

Loranz is essentially the fighting man. Born in Illinois, 
Lewistown, August 1, 1852, all his life he has been in work 
requiring his keeping his eyes and ears open all the time, in- 
cluding the teaching of school, the practicing of law at Clarinda, 
Ia., presiding over that city as mayor, collecting internal rev- 
enue, administering the sugar bounty under the McKinley act 
of 1890, managing a campaign or two for William Peters Hep- 
burn, commonly known as “Pete” Hepburn, who gave his name 
to the revised act to regulate commerce passed in 1906, and 
seeing to it that there was a good reason for setting aside the 
rules governing the filing of tariffs by the railroads. 

The year the original act to regulate commerce was passed, 
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Loranz was mayor of Clarinda, not particularly because he 
wanted to be but because, to a considerable extent, the mayor 
of that time pityingly suggested that. he could whip Loranz if 
the latter desired to run. Loranz had had no thought of run- 
ning until he began hearing about the boasts of the mayor as 
to what he would do if Loranz got into the fight. The boasts 
made that office look good to the young lawyer who had been 
practicing in Clarinda since 1873. What the grandson of 
Blucher’s major did to the mayor was more than sufficient. 
Too young to get into the civil war and too old to get into the 
Spanish war, Loranz satisfied his fighting instincts in civil 
office. 

And now, after thirty-six years of work in the regulatory 
body, he is to retire, being succeeded by A. A. Topping, who 
has had much training in the “show me” line of work for-the 
Commission and some for the Long Island railroad. Probably, 





RAYMOND LORANZ 


in the course of those thirty-six years, Loranz has met as many 
railroad men and shippers as any other, if not more. His 
work, however, bas not served to bring him into notoriety. 
There are many men around the Commission, supervisory of- 
ficers, whose work brings them into contact with officers of 
railroads of first rank but gives them no publicity. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT SHOW 


With the breaking of ground on the Chicago lake front, 
July 22, for the Travel and Transport Building of the Chicago 
World’s Fair centennial celebration in 1933, the first steps were 
taken to give shape to plans for the greatest monument to 
transportation and its achievements ever planned. The trans- 
portation building is the second of the fair buildings on which 
construction has been started, the Administration Building hav- 
ing been in course of erection for some time. If the plans of 


the fair administration are realized, the transportation building 
will house by far the most elaborate exhibit of historic and 
contemporary transportation equipment ever brought together 
at one place, embracing the most important of such exhibits in 
this country and elsewhere. 
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Though a great many of the details of the “travel and tray 
port show” are yet to be settled, the general plans have beg, 
made and are well on the way toward realization. The trang. 
portation building itself will be one of the most importay 
structures of the exposition, both in size and construction, ay 
through it and the pageant, “A Century of Transport Progress” 
to be staged on the lake front twice daily, transportation yij 
have a major part on the fair program. 

Edward Hungerford, assistant vice-president of the Ney 
York Central, director of the “Travel and Transport Show” 
is now in Europe arranging for participation of countries q 
that side of the Atlantic. He will return to this country 
carry on the work here about the middle of August. He ha 
charge of assembling exhibits for the “Century of Progress” 
exposition of the Baltimore and Ohio, in Baltimore, last year 
Arrangements have already been made with the English goy. 
ernment for displaying Stephenson’s “Rocket,” the first gy. 
cessful steam locomotive, at the fair, to mention only op 
detail of the work he is doing. 

Novel architectural features and lighting effects to be en. 
bodied in the building are expected to give the most moden 
and dramatic setting possible for the exhibits, illustrating pay 
development and the present state of the transportation jp. 
dustry in its mechanical aspects, which will be drawn froy 
every corner of the world. The building itself will cost mor 
than a million dollars. All of the principal branches of trans. 
portation will be represented, though emphasis is to be o 












“mass transportation,” giving a dominant position to the rail. 
Present plans contemplate that 


road and other bulk carriers. 
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Outline plan of the ground floor of the World’s Fair Transportation 
Building, as at present conceived. The building is to be a thousand 


feet long and will house the greatest collection of transportation 
exhibits ever brought together, according to the plan. 


each end of the building will be surmounted by a huge dome, 
giving a greater inside diameter of open space for displays than 
has ever before been available in a building. The first of these 
domes is to house an elevated turntable, giving a semblance 
of a railroad roundhouse, on which will be one of the finest 
of modern passenger locomotives, constantly turning under 
changing lights, with its drivers mounted on hidden friction 
wheels, so that the exterior working mechanism can be observed 
in operation. 

Grouped about this, on radial tracks leading out from the 
dome, will be historic locomotives from America and Europe, 
and other examples of railroad engineering skill and mile posts 
of progress, such as have marked the development of the air 
brake, signal devices and electric !ocomotives and equipment. 

A typical exhibit will be a large-size model of a railroad 
classification yard, showing the complicated process of making: 
up and breaking-up trains. Every effort will be made to give 
at true broadside of the railroad industry in its historic and 
other aspects, either in miniature or on a life scale, according 
to the plans. The ramifications of that will even extend to a 
showing of the development of human relations within the 
industry, and such other phases, it is stated. 

The second dome of the building, though its construction is 
not certain, will have as its central exhibit a large model of 
a modern airship or dirigible. 
tails, and will make it possible for visitors to experience the 
thrill of visiting the control room of one of these huge ail 
liners, ascend to an upper observation room at the top of the 
gas envelope and look out at a changing panorama of the 
heavens, or otherwise inspect the mechanism and construction 
of that type of carrier. 

The outstanding feature of the building, on entering through 
the main central entrance, will be a full-sized reproduction of 
a section of a trans-Atlantic steamship liner, some 700 feet long, 
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as the plans have been outlined by Mr. Hungerford. Down 
one aisle will be a vista of a pier, and the cabins will illustrate 
development in design and accommodations over the last hun- 
dred years or more. Engine room, bridge and navigating rooms 
will be open for inspection. 

Immediately south of the building, which is to extend from 
Thirty-first street to Thirty-fourth street in Grant Park on the 
Chicago lake front, will be an area of trackage for storing the 
railroad equipment used in the daily transportation pageant. 

The pageant itself will take place east of the transportation 
puilding, where stands with seating accommodations for ap- 
proximately 10,000 people are to be erected. Fronting the 
stands will be stretches of standard railroad track and a smooth 
stretch of highway, bordered on the opposite side with a pro- 
tected section of the lake. That will provide an amphitheater 
for dramatization of the transportation story of rail, highway, 
water, and air. That dramatization, in the words of Mr. 


Hungerford, is to be “an epic of man’s progress done in all 
It promises to be one 
A symphony 


the glory and dignity of grand opera.” 
of the unforgettable things of the fair, he says. 
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collected from 53 persons,” Mr. Budwig said, “and penalties in 
the form of 20 reprimands, 63 suspensions of Department of 
Commerce licenses, 12 revocations and 5 denials of licenses, 
were meted out for the violations. In 24 cases, evidence was 
produced which justified dismissal. 

“Violations of the air commerce regulations dealing with 
acrobatics and low flying, led the list of specific offenses. There 
were 32 violations of the acrobatic provisions and 31 of the 
low flying clauses of the regulations. Other specific violations 
were: Unlicensed pilot flying licensed plane, 15; flying without 
navigation lights, 4; and flying without identification numbers 
on planes, 3. The miscellaneous offenses numbered 92. 

“Of the total number of violations, 27 cases are still pend- 
ing.” 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR-RAIL ROUTE 


The first transcontinental rail-air route between the Pacific 
northwest and the Atlantic coast has been inaugurated by a 
rail-air tie-up between the Chicago and North Western Railway 
and the Mamer Air Transport Company, with the meeting point 





Artist’s conception of the huge Travel and Transport Building, under construction, for the Chicago Worla’s Fair in 1933. Tentative plans 
call for two great domes, as shown in the picture, with diameter of two hundred feet anu of novel construction. 


orchestra and hundreds of humans will add movement and 
color to the drama, as old wood-burner locomotives of the 1830’s 
move by under their own power, contrasted with prairie schoon- 
ers, the early “horseless carriages,” all manner of water-borne 
craft, and a comprehensive display of the vehicles of that latest 
mode of transportation—aviation. 

The twice-daily pageant will briefly sketch for the visiting 
crowds gathered in the stands the uninterrupted development 
in transportation of the last hundred years in its four major 
phases. Everything that can contribute to that story, of either 
a curious or technical nature, will be brought to Chicago for 
that purpose, so far as the resources of those in charge will 
permit, it is said. The fundamental relation of transportation to 
progress in civilization will be strikingly exemplified in the 
combined pageant and exhibits of the transportation building, 
according to those directing the project, and will set off on 
more elaborate scale than ever before attempted the history 
of the railroads. 


VIOLATIONS OF AIR REGULATIONS 

The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
dealt with 177 violations of the air commerce regulations in 
the second quarter of 1930, according to Gilbert G. Budwig, 
director of air regulation. The total violations of the regula- 
tions for this period represented an increase of 55 over the 
first three months of 1930. 

“Fines in the amount of $900 were assessed against and 


for the two lines at St. Paul-Minneapolis. The new Spokane-Twin 
Cities air service is the completing link in a rail-air transportation 
chain which includes theChicago and North Western -Kohler Avia- 
tion rail-air tie-up, announced recently, with daily flights across 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee and Grand Rapids, Mich. It 
will reduce the elapsed time between Spokane, Wash., and New 
York City to 44 hours. Schedules between Chicago and Spokane 
will be cut to 23 hours on the eastbound trip. Planes will operate 
on daylight schedules of 11 hours between Spokane and the Twin 
Cities. A traveler may board a plane in Spokane at 7 a. m. 
(Pacific coast time) and arrive in St. Paul at 8 p. m. (central 
standard time). At St. Paul the passenger boards the “North 
Western Limited,” leaving St. Paul at 8:40 p. m., arriving in 
Milwaukee the next morning in time to catch the 6:15 o’clock 
Kohler plane from Milwaukee to Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
a waiting Michigan Central train takes him on to New York, 
arriving there at 6:30 the following morning. 


AIR SERVICE—MONTERREY TO SAN ANTONIO 


Daily passenger air service between Monterrey, Mexico, and 
San Antonio, Tex., was recently inaugurated by the Mexican 
company, Linea Aerea Central Mexican S. A., according to a 
report received in the Department of Commerce from Erwin P. 
Keeler, Assistant Commercial Attache, Mexico City, Mexico. 
This service is being maintained with one American-made dual- 
control four-passenger plane powered with a 300 h. p. engine. 
The plane leaves San Antonio at 8 a. m., arrives at Laredo, 
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Tex., about 9:15 a. m., where it is refueled, and then proceeds 
to Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande. It leaves Nuevo Laredo at 10 a. m. and arrives at 
Monterrey about 11:30 a. m. On the return trip, the plane 
leaves Monterrey at 12:30 p. m., arrives at Nuevo Laredo about 
1:45 p. m., continues to Laredo to be refueled and arrives at 
San Antonio about 3:15 p. m. Connections are made at San 
Antonio with planes operating to points to the north. It is 
understood that a passenger leaving Monterrey at 12:30 p. m. 
can reach Dallas the same evening and Chicago late the follow- 
ing afternoon. 


GROWTH OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


“The growth and development of civil aeronautics in the 
United States is due in no small measure to the establishment 
of airports and landing fields by municipalities and private in- 
terests,” says the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce, in a discussion on airport planning in its Air Com- 
merce Bulletin. 

“Just a few years ago the airport facilities of the nation 
were limited almost entirely to the army and navy airdromes. 
Today there are 1,655 airports and landing fields. Of this num- 
ber, 500 are municipal airports and 558 are commercial airports 
and the remainder are divided into Department of Commerce 
intermediate fields, army airdromes, naval air stations, and 
marked auxiliary fields. 

“The number of existing airports is by no means sufficient 
to meet the needs of American aeronautical progress. Cities 
and towns without airport facilities now realize they can not 
afford to be isolated from the increasing aeronautical activities. 
The best evidence in support of this belief may be found in the 
fact that at the present time 1,053 municipalities have airports 
in project in one form or other. 

“In the past few years much has been learned about air- 
port planning. While there is undoubtedly a great deal more 
to learn, the information now available is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to point the way toward good results.” 


PILOT EXAMINATIONS 


Authorized medical examiners of the aeronautics branch, 
Department of Commerce, conducted more physical examina- 
tions for Department of Commerce pilot licenses in the fiscal 
year 1930 than in all other years combined since the organiza- 
tion of the branch in 1926, according to Clarence M. Young, 
assistant secretary of commerce for aeronautics. 

In the recently ended fiscal year, 43,902 physical examina- 
tions were given, while the total of all years is 81,349. 

“There was also a 54 per cent increase over the fiscal year 
1929, in the number of physical examinations conducted in the 
fiscal year 1930,” Mr. Young said. “In 1929, 28,478 physical 
examinations of all classes were conducted as compared with 
43,902 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930.” 

“Examinations made by physicians of the aeronautics 
branch are divided into three types: Those for transport and 
limited commercial pilots; those for industrial pilots; and those 
for private pilots,” it was explained by Dr. L. H. Bauer, chief of 
the medical section of the aeronautics branch. “Students may 








CONSOLIDATED “FLEETSTER” 





Official photograph U. S. Army Air Corps 


This is the latest and fastest army air corps transport. It has a 
cruising speed of 145 miles an hour and will be used by Assistant 
Secretary of War Davison on a 10,000 mile inspection flight. 
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take either the private or transport type as they elect. Statist- 
ically, these are divided as follows: Original examinations of 
student pilots; reexaminations of students and pilots for higher 
grades or for renewal of same grades of licenses; and original 
examinations of pilots who have flown before but were 
unlicensed. 

“A total of 22,606 students received their first physical ex- 
aminations for pilot’s licenses during the fiscal year 1930. Also, 
18,595 reexaminations were given. Under the classification of 
reexamination come students whose examinations have expired 
before the completion of the course as well as the examination 
of licensed pilots for renewal of licenses. Original physical ex- 
aminations were given to 2,435 individuals who had been flying 
as unlicensed pilots. 

“Of the total of 43,902 examinations made in the fiscal year 


1930, 25,041 were of individuals taking their first examinations © 


for pilot’s licenses, including both students and trained pilots. 
Of 22,606 original physical examinations of students, 1,435 were 
disqualified from receiving student permits to fly. The number 
of pilots and students reexamined for the same grade of license 
which they held prior to the time of examination totaled 12,402. 
Out of this number, 100 were disqualified. Of the total of 
6,193 reexaminations for a higher grade of license, 19 were 
disqualified.” 


AIRPORT STUDY PROGRESS 


The committee on airport drainage and surfacing, organized 
a short time ago by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, and which is composed of tech- 
nical experts of the American Engineering Council, the Ameri- 
ican Road Builders’ Association and the aeronautics branch, 
has launched into an intensive nation-wide study of the prob- 
lems involved in providing adequate drainage and surfacing for 
airports. 

In making this announcement, Harry H. Blee, director of 
aeronautic development of the aeronautics branch, Department 
of Commerce, and chairman of the committee, said: 


With a view to making available a comprehensive report on 
the subject of airport drainage and surfacing which will serve as 
a working tool in the hands of those engaged in the development of 
air terminals, and at the same time meet the constantly increasing 
demand for authoritative information on this subject, the committee 
has undertaken the organization of 120 local engineering committees 
throughout the country and also has begun a survey of about 100 
airports located in various part of the United States. 

The 120 local engineering committees are being organized by the 
American Engineering Council. Each committee will be composed of 
outstanding engineers in the community, including a highway engineer, 
drainage engineer, soil technologist and an engineer identified with 
the establishment and development of the local airport. 

As the problems of adequate airport drainage and surfacing vary 
according to the nature of the soil and climatic conditions, the local 
engineering committees will be in a position to render valuable service 
by focusing their attention on the problems peculiar to the area in 
which they are located and endeavoring to arrive at their solution. 
Furthermore, these committees will make detailed studies of existing 
local conditions and practices. 

The survey of approximately 100 airports is being conducted by 
Fred E. Schnepfe, special research engineer of the American Road 
Builders’ Association who, on behalf of the committee, has personally 
visited more than 40 airports to date. There are between 40 and 50 
more on his itinerary yet to be studied. 

In addition to this study, the committee has undertaken ‘a national 
canvass of airport managers and airport engineers to determine the 
various methods employed in the treatment of airports from the 
drainage and surfacing standpoint. This canvass will extend to 
foreign countries, according to present plans of the committee. 

The absence of uniform and thorough applications of adequate 
drainage and surfacing for airports has been responsible for accidents 
to planes in landing and taking off from airports and landing fields; 
for delays and interruptions in departures and arrivals of aircraft 
and has involved the wastage of thousands of dollars in time and 
pore in connection with the development of airport or landing field 
projects. 

The committee feels that when its report is completed it will be 
of real service to every airport manager and engineer of the United 
States and consequently be of assistance to the development of 
aeronautics. 


AERONAUTICAL LIGHTS 


Department of Commerce regulations governing the estab- 
lishment and certification of aeronautical lights have been re- 
vised to require the color characteristics of all aeronautical 
lights to conform to a uniform standard in order that each light 
may give an unmistakable indication as to whether it marks an 
airport or landing field, a route leading to an airport or landing 
field, or a point from which bearings may be taken leading to 
an airport or landing field, according to Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“Action revising these regulations,” Mr. Young said, “was 
taken by the executive board of the aeronautics branch in light 
of results of tests conducted by the branch on the visibility of 
various types of beacon lights and after a careful study of re- 
ports received from pilots and operators relative to beacons that 
have caused confusion. It is felt that the certification of all 
aeronautical lights in accordance with these standards will add 
materially to the safety of night flying.’ 
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HE “TRUCK-A-WAY” PLAN 


hat might be regarded by those solicitous of railroad rev- 
and tonnage as a straw in the wind—and a good-sized 
gge—is the plan of the Ford Motor Company, already in process 
hf realization, to ‘“‘truck-a-way” a hundred per cent of its new 
cars from the thirty-five branch plants of the company to the 
individual dealers scattered throughout the cities and villages 
of the country. By means of combination units of truck-trac- 
tors and long, low, steel trailers, all of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of new, shining Fords turned out annually by the Ford 
organization will reach the ultimate owner without ever having 
contributed to rail income, with the exception of the rail haul 
on the unassembled parts from the Detroit factory to the terri- 
torial branches. 

This means the complete elimination of rail shipments on 
the set-up Ford cars and trucks from the thirty-five points at 
which they are assembled, painted, and the final consumer 
appeal added. 

For about a year a “drive-a-way” plan has been a part of 
the vast distribution program whereby the demand for Fords 
is supplied. When that was inaugurated, a considerable por- 
tion of the traffic the railroads received from the finished Ford 
units was taken from them. The new “truck-a-way” program 
will carry that one step further and completely eliminate the 
finished product from the list of things transported by the 
railroads, if results of present experiments develop as expected. 
Under the ‘“drive-a-way” system, it was the practice of the 
branch plants to contract with companies or individuals to 
drive the finished cars to the dealer agencies. A study of its 
transportation costs had indicated to Ford executives that 
this step in the distribution could be accomplished cheaper in 
this way than by use of railroad services. That was true, 
it is stated, even though the arrangement required a man for 
each individual car, who had to be returned to the plant after 
he had completed delivery. 

The experience of the company had been that-the most 
economical rail shipping practice permitted loading of only four 
of the completed cars in a standard railroad car. There is 
considerable expense attached to preparing the cars, supplying 
the bracing, and otherwise protecting the shipment. All of 
the detail attendant on the rail movement was eliminated by 
driving the cars direct from the plant, as well as an allowance 
of two dollars a car that was given the dealer for unloading on 
arrival. 

But, when the cars were ,driven from the branch, some 
customer dissatisfaction resulted from the fact the speedometer 
ri ages ee ea or three hundred miles—whatever dis- 
tance partaed the dealer from the point at which the car 
had been put together—when it reached him. It wasn’t quite 
And there were some other objections to the plan, 


a new car. 
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Complete “truck-a-way” unit, with load, at Chicago, of type to be made standard in distribution o 
plants. Trailers are specially built for the Ford equipment and have electrically operated brakes, lights, and other accessories to make 
operation convenient and economical. 
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such as that, in certain territories, the roads were not unifor 
good and weather conditions prevented delivery with paint un 
marred. Use of that means of distribution was not mandatory 
on the dealers, and there was still a fair proportion of the new 
cars on which the rail facilities provided the final transporta: 
tion before the cars themselves became carriers. That was one 
of the many items in the bill on which certain railroad repre- 
sentatives based assertions that the automobile industry had 
given them more traffic than it had taken away. 

But after more than a year of investigation and study, the~ 
Ford company has decided it can “truck-a-way” the completed 
units cheaper than it can have them driven away and, in addi- 
tion, can escape any strictures such as that it is not delivering 
new cars to the dealers. ord truck-tractor units will provide 
the power to perform this step in the distribution process and 
it is to be made, as stated, a one hundred per cent proposition, 
in contrast to the optional status that attached to driving from 
the plants. 

Just what this means in its larger aspects is indicated by 
its application in connection with cars leaving the plant at Ford 
City, Ill., just outside Chicago, the first of the large branches 
at which the “truck-a-way” plan is to be put in effect. That plant 
turns out approximately 110,000 completed Ford units yearly. 
At present it is producing about 450 a day. It supplies dealers 
within a radius of approximately 300 miles, its territory includ- 
ing the northern portions of Illinois and Indiana, several coun- 
ties across the Mississippi River in Iowa, and two counties in 
southwestern Michigan. It is still sending rail shipments to 
some of the agencies, using about five railroad cars a day. 
Nearly all of its enormous output was shipped to the dealers 
by rail a year ago. 

The “drive-a-way” system is still in effect from the Chicago 

Clay but is to be replaced immediately by the system of truck- 
ing the cars. It will be the first one of the large plants to 
come to that system. Three companies have been employed 
to drive the cars away, and in some instances dealers came for 
their own cars. One company will have the entire job of truck- 
ing the cars away. 

By using this new transportation device, the “truck-a-way,” 
a single driver will be able to deliver four of the completed 
units to dealers each trip; the cars will be “new” and delivery 
can be effected more promptly than had they gone by rail. 
This most recent step in standardization of the Ford processes 
will blanket the country with one more example of the growing 
practice of substitution, in a wholesale way, of truck transpor- 
tation for that the railroads have so long supplied. It is true, 
of course, that the practice of driving the cars from branches 
to some degree minimizes the revolutionary character of the 
transition from the older method of making the shipments by 
railroad, but it still remains a change of substantial propor- 
tions. Its significance inheres not so much in the simple fact 








of Ford cars from thirty-five assembly 
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that a-particular device is to be used as in that it has so 
recommended itself to the Ford management that it is to be 
standardized on a countrywide basis. 

Other automobile manufacturers have employed similar 
means of moving new cars from factory to dealer before and 
are doing so now, in restricted territories. But the proportions 
of the Ford program place it in line with other facts out of 
which has grown one of the more remarkable, and perhaps 
justified, traditions of modern times—that of Ford efficiency. 

About forty of the truck-a-way units are expected to be 

working out of the Chicago plant by early next month. A total 
of more than a hundred will be placed on the job there as soon 
as the necessary arrangements can be made. The trailers 
consist of two longitudinal steel ramps, supported at the rear 
by wheels, the front end being supported by the tractor. A 
narrow rod extends from one end to the other of the trailer 
between the rams. Small metal rods attached to it are hooked 
over front and back axles of the cars after they are rolled 
onto the trailer, holding them firmly in position. The equip- 
ment represents the very skeleton of efficiency and service- 
ability. Trailer and tractor have an overall length slightly 
less than sixty-five feet. State laws in the territory served from 
Chicago permit operation of tractor-trailer units of that length 
over the highways. It is pointed out that, in some territories, 
variations in the equipment will result from necessity to con- 
form with the laws of the states served. Substitution of a 
double trailer for the single piece will be necessary in some 
instances. 
— One result of introduction of the “truck-a-way” will, un- 
doubtedly, be a substantial loss of freight revenue to the rail- 
roads through the withdrawal of Ford shipments. A further 
result, it is suggested, may be that the orthodox quotation of 
delivered Ford prices on the basis of factory price plus freight 
may be abandoned for some other, giving the buyer a part of 
the saving and adding further impetus to the trend toward 
individualized passenger transportation. 


COLLECTION AND DELIVER va 
The Trafic World N&é@ York Bureau 


Eight New York railroads are urged to follow the example 
of the Baltimore and Ohio in establishing a service under which 
direct collection and delivery of freight may be obtained at a 
reasonable trucking charge over the New York pier rates, in a 
letter to the presidents of the railroads by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, the Publishers’ Association of New York 
City, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens. 

The new Baltimore and Ohio service permits the transfer 
of carload non-perishable freight from cars to trucks at the 
Staten Island Terminal of the railroad and the consignment of 
the shipments thence through the carrier’s New York terminal at 
Pier 21, East River, to the doorway of the receiver without un- 
loading. The same service is available for outgoing shipments. 
The new facility is accomplished through an arrangement by the 
Baltimore and Ohio with the Store Door Trucking Corporation 
and its effect is to give store door delivery of carload freight 
at a reasonable trucking charge in addition to the rate applied 
for pier delivery. 

In the letter the railroad presidents were informed that the 
establishment of a service similar to that set up by the Balti- 
more and Ohio would be a forward step in reducing the terminal 
costs at the Port of New York and that it was “the next best 
thing” to the adoption of a store door delivery plan along lines 
suggested by The Merchants’ Association and other organiza- 
tions several months ago. 

The letter was sent to W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania; J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford; C. E. Denney, president of the Erie; E. E. 
Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley; R. B. White, president 
of the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey; J. M. Davis, 
president of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western; J. H. 
Nuelle, president of the New York, Ontario and Western, and 
P. E. Crowley, president of the New York Central. It read as 
follows: 


You undoubtedly know that the undersigned organizations vig- 
orously opposed the efforts made by the New York carriers to dis- 
continue the constructive delivery stations which had proved so 
advantageous to the shippers as well as economical to the carriers. 

Following the cancellation of those.tariffs we cooperated with 
the committee appointed by the presidents to work out, if possible, 
a substitute for the service which had been discontinued. 

You are, of course, informed of the step taken by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and the plan which it inaugurated under date 
of July 15, the effect of which is to re-establish the benefits which 
were discontinued by the cancellation of the constructive delivery 
stations. We believe this plan will be a step in meeting the require- 
ments of the New York district, provided such supervisory measures 
are employed as will prevent the development of the practices which 
were responsible for the cancellation of the former tariffs, and that 
not only the shippers and receivers but also the other carriers them- 
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selves, will be greatly benefited by following the lead taken by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The establishment of the “Universal Inland Station,’’ on which 
you have agreed with the Port of New York Authority, and the 
removal of a substantial part of the carload freight from the pier 
terminals of the carriers, should eventually result in the release of 
a number of piers for steamship use and we believe that these im- 
proved methods of terminal operation will substantially reduce the 
<oeeating costs of both the carriers serving this port and the shipping 
public. 

While we had hoped that a store door delivery plan would be 
adopted by the railroads, we understand that obstacles have arisen 
that have prevented the carriers from taking the step we had hoped 
for in this direction. The method of handling adopted by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad is the next best thing to what we have 
suggested and if all carriers serving New York will adopt a similar 
plan, organizations which we represent will actively cooperate with 
you in making it successful. We do feel, however, that steps should 
be taken to prevent the vicious competition between truckmen that 
was practiced under the constructive delivery plan. and believe that 
it is entirely practicable to provide for such policing as will insure 
against discriminations between the shippers on the one hand or 
between the railroads themselves on the other. 

Based upon our familarity with the proceeding before the Com- 
mission and its report in the case, we are of the opinion that 
action along the lines suggested will be in accord with its recom- 
mendations. It would certainly be a forward step in reducing the 
terminal costs at the Port of New York. 

An identical letter has been sent to the president of each rail- 
road serving the Port of New York, except, of course, to the president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

We earnestly urge you to give this prompt consideration. 


Complaint Filed in Court 


The New York Dock Railway, Bush Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany, Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, and the Jay Street 
Terminal have filed a bill of complaint in the federal court at 
Baltimore against the Baltimore and Ohio, asking for an injunc- 
tion forbidding the maintenance in New York of the so-called 
store door delivery, established by the B. and O. July 15. An 
effort is being made to have a hearing the week of August 4 
with a view to having a temporary injunction issued. 

The bill alleges violations of various parts of the inter. 


“state commerce and Elkins anti-rebate acts and disregard of 


the Commission’s decision in the constructive station case; 
also that the establishment of the service is an extension of 
the B. and O. of its lines without a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. 

The subject matter of the suit has come to the attention 
of Commission officials, particularly that part of it alleging 
violation of the Elkins act and of the sixth section because of 
failure to file tariffs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


In 1929, the highway departments of the 48 states improved 
a total of 32,522 miles of ‘state highways, according to reports 
received from the departments by the Bureau of Pubilc Roads, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. In the year they expended 
a total of $910,485,291 for highways. They also reported a total 
of 314,136 miles of highways in the state systems at the end of 
1929. 

The total mileage improved is an increase of 3,270 miles 
over the 1928 figure, and includes 7,451 miles of graded and 
drained earth roads and 25,071 miles of new surfacing. 

The total sum available to the 48 states for 1929 for state 
highway and bridge work under supervision of state highway 
departments (including bond payments and transfers to coun- 
ties) amounted to $1,194,775,026. This was made up of an 
unexpended balance of the previous year’s funds of $232,967,988, 
and an income of $961,807,038. Of this sum, motor vehicle fees 
of $278,092,734 and gasoline tax receipts of $287,258,416 allotted 
to state highways represented more than 58 per cent. Sales 
of state bonds and notes issued for state highways amounted 
to $161,229,297, or more than 16% per cent of the income. 
Federal-aid fund allotments of $77,572,691 represented 8 per 
cent. Highway taxes levied in several states amounted to 
$11,431,349, and appropriations for highway funds by several 
states totaled $60,305,631. Miscellaneous income was reported 
as $11,726,508, and funds transferred from local authorities as 
$74,190,412. The states reported an unexpended balance of 
$284,289,735 at the end of 1929. 


IMPACT OF BUS ON MODERN ROADS 


Tests of the impact of motor busses on modern highway 
surfaces will be initiated early next month by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the Society of Automotive Engineers and the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The War Department has made 
available for the tests a stretch of concrete paving at the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, Md., and a manufacturer 
has loaned a large bus of interurban type which will be op- 
erated at speeds up to 50 or 60 miles an hour. It is expected 
that the tests will continue for about two months. 

Apparatus developed in connection with the bureau’s pre 
vious cooperative studies of motor-truck impact will be used 
to determine the magnitude of the impacts produced by large, 
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heavily loaded busses equipped with various types and sizes 
of tires. The tires for the tests are to be furnished by the 
tire manufacturers and include both high-pressure and balloon 
types of the latest désigns. 

These studies of the impacts of bus traffic are the latest 
of a series of impact investigations the bureau has been making 
for the last ten or eleven years. The earliest studies dealt 
with the destructive effect on pavements of heavily loaded 
motor trucks, especially those with poor tire equipment. These 
tests demonstrated in a striking manner the protection afforded 
to pavements by the pneumatic tire and by the six-wheel ve- 
hicle, both of which are widely used today. 


LIVE STOCK BY MOTOR TRUCK 


Hauling live stock by motor truck is a mistaken policy, 
according to William Hirth, publisher of the Missouri Farmer. 
Discussing the question in a recent edition, Mr. Hirth says: 
“As a rule, the trucking of live stock is a mistaken policy for 
two compelling reasons—first, it has been proven again and 
again that there is less shrink when live stock is shipped over 
a railroad than when it is trucked, and also there is less chance 
of bruises which are subject to severe dockage.” 

The number of cattle, sheep and hogs delivered by truck 
at the leading markets of the country in recent years has been 
rapidly increasing, the number of head so delivered last year 
being around 15,000,000. That this is a more expensive method 
of delivery than by rail is stated in a bulletin recently issued 
by the Agricultural Department of the University of Illinois. 
The study on which the bulletin is based was made by R. C. 
Ashby, associate chiéf in live stock marketing, and covered 
shipments made to the Chicago, East St. Louis and Peoria 
markets in 1927. . 


APOLOGY BY AUTOMOBILE DRIVER 


What is probably the first apology to be made by an 
automobile driver to a railroad engineer for driving across 
the tracks directly ahead of a train has been received by the 
superintendent of the Milwaukee road, at Sioux City. 

The writer asked that the letter be handed to the engineer 
of one of the road’s trains operated in South Dakota where 
the incident occurred. - It reads in part as follows: 


I want to apologize to him for passing in front of him a sixth 
of a minute before his train arrived at the crossing, which act of 
mine may have caused him anxiety and perhaps disgust. I feel 
that he so calculated his speed that I got across the tracks re- 
gardless of my carelessness. My wife and I are grateful to him. 
Had he been neglectful too, I am certain there would have been a 
fatal accident. 


FRESH STRAWBERRIES BY PLANE 


Shipped from Berlin by plane in the morning 880 pounds of 
German strawberries arrived in Copenhagen, Denmark, in time 
for the afternoon trade, the flight taking only three hours, ac- 
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cording to a report received in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Paul H. Pearson at Copen- 
hagen. Approximately twenty hours after picking, the berries 
were in the hands of the consumer. If sent by rail the time 
required for this procedure would be thirty-six hours. 

Airplanes are being used more and -more for the shipment 
of perishable fruits and berries. The Deutsche Luft Hansa is 
inaugurating night service for fruit to be sent between Berlin, 
Hannover-Cologne, London and Paris. Fruit delivered to the 
plane in the evening at Berlin, Hannover or Cologne will be 
delivered the next morning in London. 


WOMEN IN AVIATION 


Women are not only learning to fly in increasing numbers— 
there are at present 250 women in the United States who have 
been granted licenses by the government—but they are busy 
setting records at which even men pilots may shoot and at the 
same time are competing with men in nearly all phases of com- 
mercial aviation, according to the air travel division of the 
American Automobile Association. 

In addition to the several notable records set by women 
flyers, they are serving as commercial, transport, test and 
demonstration pilots, are selling airplanes, airplane accessories 
and flying courses, holding down executive positions with air- 
plane companies, and taking a hand in airport management, 
says the division. Although there are no women flying air 
mail planes, there are nine women members of the National 
Air Mail Pilots’ Association. 


REGULATION GF AVIATION 


The board of governors of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc., national trade association of the 
aircraft industry, has passed a resolution requesting the De- 
partment of Commerce to call a national conference of official 
representatives from the 48 states to consider with federal 
officials and with representatives of the industry questions per- 
taining to government legislation in encouraging their regulation 
of aviation. 

The chamber’s board of governors, made up of 27 leaders 
in the aviation industry representing all phases of aviation, 
considered the complications which might result from legisla- 
tion of a widely divergent character affecting aviation in the 
various states, and requested the Department of Commerce to 
call the conference of states to consider the problems of uni- 
formity in aeronautical legislation. 

The chamber’s board also approved a plan for the calling 
of eight regional conferences throughout the United States in 
October, November and December in cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to consider aviation 
problems in those sections. The plans for the meetings and 
dates are to be agreed upon later by the two organizations. 





Inland Waterway Transportation 
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With the central territory lines backing its rate proposal 
and the Southern Railway opposing authority for its establish- 
ment, the Mssissippi Valley Barge Line Company in Ex Parte 
No. 99, application of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Com- 
pany, has obtained from the Commission, by division 4, a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity authorizing it to estab- 
lish and operate a barge line between Cincinnati, O., and New 
Orleans, La., and intermediate ports, and to have joint rate and 
route arrangements with the rail lines. Its rate basis differs 
from the so-called 20 per cent formula generally used in making 
rail-barge rates over the government barge line. That organiza- 
tion opposed the different basis although it will yield rates on 
the higher classes somewhat higher than those via the govern- 
ment barge line, and, therefore, might be deemed favorable to 
the federal line. 

The applicant asked for action under the so-called Denison 
act directing the Commission to establish routes and provide 
rates later on, in a summary manner. It has a capital stock of 
$3,000,000, fully subscribed, and expects to make a $500,000 
increase soon. About half the money subscribed, the report says, 
has been paid in and the other half will be paid in soon. The 
barge line is building a terminal at Cincinnati, which, with the 


BARGE LINE 


cost of the ground added, will cost $530,000. It will use the public 
docks at New Orleans and provide facilities at intermediate 
ports as its traffic requires. It has under construction four tow- 
boats of 2,000 horsepower each and 50 barges of 300 tons 
capacity. 

Sole opposition to the grant of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, the report said, came from the Southern 
and its affiliated lines. The report said that the reasons advanced 
by the Southern were similar to those usually emphasized by 
railroads opposing the construction of a competing rail line. 

“We are not convinced,” says the report, “that they are 
entitled to the same weight in a proceeding such as this. The 
title of the Inland Waterways Corporation Act states its purpose 
to be the carrying out of the mandate and purpose of Congress 
as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act.... 
The procedure set up in paragraph (e) of section 3, which we 
are here following, was expressly designed to overcome’ opposi- 
tion of railroads to the establishment of rail-water rates. To 
restrict the benefits of this procedure to such water carriers as 
could under no condition compete for traffic with. existing rail 
lines would defeat the announced purpose of the act. In accord- 
ance with our interpretation of the Denison act the evidence 
received at the hearing (in Cincinnati) was limited strictly to 
the question of public convenience and necessity.” 

Applicant sought, said the report, the establishment of 
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through bargerail and rail-barge-rail routes via Cincinnati be- 
tween points in central territory, including [llinois and south- 
eastern Wisconsin, on the one hand, and New Orleans and points 
in southern territory customarily served by all-rail routes via 
New Orleans, on the other hand. It also asked the Commission, 
said the report, to establish rail-barge-rail routes via Cincinnati 
and New Orleans from points in central territory east of the 
Indiana-Illinois line to southwestern points in Louisiana and 
Texas generally served by the all-rail routes via New Orleans. 

The rates over such routes, according to the report, under 
the proposal of the new barge line, would be based on a differen- 
tial of 35 cents on first class under the corresponding all-rail 
rates with rates on the lower classes made on the prevailing 
percentages of first class. The rail carriers in central territory 
supported that rate proposal. Those in the southwest, the report 
said, did not express themselves. 

Shippers at Youngstown, O., the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion and the American Barge Line Co., the later an intervener 
now operating a barge line between Pittsburgh, Pa., Memphis, 
Tenn., and New Orleans, opposed the proposed basis of rates, 
on the ground that it would be a departure from the so-called 
20 per cent formula originated by the federal barge line upon 
which most of its present rates were based. 

“Notwithstanding that the fact that applicant’s proposal is 
apparently more favorable to the federal barge line from a com- 
petitive standpoint than the 20 per cent formula applied via 
Cincinnati,” said the report, “the latter urges that the applicant 
be required to use the formula, which the federal barge line has 
in general adhered to in its negotiations with the rail lines and in 
proceedings before us. It fears that if a different basis is 
approved here, a reaction unfayorable to the formula may result 
and adversely affect its rates.’ 

The Commission said it did not agree that the 20 per cent 
formula was so firmly established as a standard basis of dif- 
ferentials that it should be imposed on every new water car- 
rier invoking the provisions of the Denison act regardless of 
individual conditions and whether or not such carrier desires 
differentials as high as that formula would produce. It said 
that in cases involving the federal barge line it had generally 
followed that formula but that in some instances it had re- 
quired a lower basis and that it was not necessary here to 
discuss the reasons which promoted the exceptions. It added 
that whether or not the 20 per cent formula reflected the dif- 
ference between costs of rail service and those of barge service, 
as distinguished from value of service, was a question on which 
little light had been thrown by the records in previous pro- 
ceedings involving barge rates. In closing the discussion on 
that point, the Commission said: 


We find no valid reason for rejecting or modifying the rate basis 
proposed by applicant. The differentials sought appear sufficient to 
attract a profitable volume of traffic to applicant’s line and there is 
no contention by the rail carriers that the proposed rates would be 
unremunerative. It hardly need be pointed out that under the Denison 
act our approval of applicant’s proposal does not foreclose a subse- 
quent consideration by hearing of the reasonableness or lawfulness 
of particular rates which may be established as a result of this 
proceeding. The fact that our findings here are made in a summary 
proceeding without formal hearing deprives them of any important 
effect as a precedent which in some way might prejudice the federal 
barge line and the American company. 


Six findings are made. The first is that there is public 
necessity and convenience; the second places limits within 
which the joint rates and routes are to be established similar 
to those placed upon the government barge line rail-barge 
routes; (third set forth below) the fourth indicates the classi- 
fications to be applied; the fifth is that routes, rates and prac- 
tices prescribed are to remain in effect until changed by the 
Commission’s orders or by agreement between the barge line 
company and its rail connections, and sixth, that within 30 days 
from the time the joint rates become effective the railroads 
and the barge line shall enter into negotiations with a view 
to agreeing upon divisions, which if not agreed upon within 
120 days may be brought to the Commission. 

The third finding, omitted from the foregoing recital, is 
the one indicating the structure of rates that is to be estab- 
lished. It follows: 


We further find that over each of the through routes required 
by finding 2 above said common carriers by rail in connection with 
the Mississippi Valle, Barge Line Company shall establish joint 
rates on all classes and commodities, constructed by deducting from 
the lowest all-rail rate contemporaneously applied on corresponding 
traffic by the said common carriers by rail between point of origin 
and point of destination over any route a differential of 35 cents 
on first class; on other classes differentials determined by the uniform 
class percentages prescribed in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
100 I. C. C. 513, in the case of rates to and from points in southern 
territory, and the uniform class percentages prescribed in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, 139 I. C. C. 535, in the case 
of rates to points in southwestern territory; and on commodities the 
differentials for the class rate most nearly corresponding to the all- 
rail commodity rate or the lower of two class rates equally cor- 
responding, except that for iron and steel articles and wrought iron 
pipe from central territory to southwestern territory the differential 
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shall be 11 cents, and on the following commodities from New Or- 
leans to central territory the differentials shall be as shown below: 

Sugar 10 cents, canned goods from California by water 9 cents, 
clean rice 10 cents, coffee 10 cents, burlap 8 cents, sisal 8 cents, 
provided, that no barge-rail rate lower than 30 cents per 100 pounds 
and no rail-barge-rail rate lower than 60 cents per 100 pounds need 
be established under these findings, and provided further that no 
such joint commodity rate need be established where the correspond- 
ing all-rail rate over the direct route from or to an interior point 
or from a point of destination or origin involves at intermediate 
points departures from the long-and-short-haul provision of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act, nor if the Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line Company and interested rail carriers agree 
that no such joint commodity rate shall be established. 


The order in the case is effective on or before October 1. 


RAIL-BARGE COTTON RATES 


“If the barge line (government) is to advance in its show- 
ing as to net operating income, it must have additional tonnage 
over which can be spread the cost of operation, and additional 
revenue with which to meet the costs of operation,” declare 
attorneys for the barge line in a brief in behalf of the gov- 
ernment’s experimental enterprise and those joined with it in 
I. and S. No. 3399, cotton and cotton linters from southern 
and southwestern states to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., 
via rail and barge line, and No. 23188, the Inland Waterways 
Corporation et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. The brief 
is for the Federal Compress & Warehouse Co., Union Com- 
press & Warehouse Co., Memphis Freight Bureau, Memphis 
Cotton Exchange and New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau in addi- 
tion to the two government corporations, Inland Waterways 
Corporation and Warrior River Terminal Co. 

The declaration about the need of additional tonnage and 
revenue was made in support of the suspended tariffs of the 
barge line proposing rail and barge rates from the southern 
and southwestern states on cotton and cotton linters on bases 
of 20 and 10 per cent differentials, the variation being according 
to points of origin, to New Orleans and Mobile and in support 
of the barge line’s formal complaint asking the Commission to 
order in rail-and-barge rates via Vicksburg, Miss., Memphis, 
Tenn., Helena, Ark., Holt, Mobile and Birmingport, Ala., to 
New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., on a straight 20 per cent 
differential basis. The formal complaint asks the Commission 
to rescind that part of its finding in Ex Parte 96, 153 I. C. C. 
129, creating the 10 per cent differential basis to be applied 
under specified conditions of mileage. The brief contends that 
the suspended schedules were filed in compliance with Ex Parte 
96. Need of revision of some of the rates under suspension 
was admitted. 

“The rail-barge route is a differential route and has many 
obstacles to overcome,” continues the brief. “It can hope only 
to handle that cotton which does not require an expedited 
movement and where delay is of small moment. We believe 
that the rates under suspension, with such slight modifications 
as were suggested in the testimony, and the rates sought by 
the complaint from cotton producing territory, both east and 
west of the Mississippi River, through the various ports on 
the Mississippi and on the Warrior River have been justified. 

“We ask such modification of the principle established in 
Ex Parte 96 as will not only permit the establishment of the 
rates here sought on cotton and cotton linters, but such modi- 
fication as will permit the establishment of rates and routes, 
railand-barge, on other commodities beyond ‘the territorial 
limitations prescribed in Ex Parte 96.” 4 

The barge line said that it thought that it had shown that 
the so-called relative service portion of the Commission’s for- 
mula and that portion of it which fixed the 20 per cent and 
10 per cent differentials would result in an inharmonious ad- 
justment of routes and rates and were wrong in principle. 

The railroads, in their brief in I. and S. No. 3399, cotton 
and cotton linters from southern and southwestern states to 
New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., via rail and barge lines, 
and No. 23188, Inland Waterways Corporation vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al., undertake to persuade the Commission that 
it is its duty, under the Inland Waterways Corporation act, 
to requie the barge line to prove, as a condition precedent, 
that under the rail-barge rates it proposes, there will be al 
economy and, therefore, a benefit to the public. They desire 
the Commission to construe that act as it construed the finding 
of depression made by Congress in the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

“The Hoch-Smith resolution was literally a congressional 
finding of the existence of depression in agriculture,” says thelr 
brief, “but this Commission construed that act to be only 4 
direction to the Commission to determine if depression does 
exist. (Revenues in Western District, 113 I. C. C. 3.) Consist 
ent with that construction, which we believe was unquestionably 
correct, the Commission should construe the Inland Waterways 
Corporation act to be, not a finding by Congress that economy 
exists in rail-barge routes as compared to all-rail routes, nor 
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“UNCLE SAM” 


moves perishables and merchandise 


100% ON TIME 


for entire month 


(UP TO DATE OF GOING TO PRESS) 


UT of St. Louis eastward to 
Pittsburgh and markets 
along the Atlantic seaboard goes 
Uncle Sam with perishables and 
merchandise from the middle 
west—maintaining a 100% on 
time arrival forthe past month. 


Giant produce terminals are 
ready to receive Uncle Sam and 
the other Pennsylvania “Lim- 
iteds of the Freight Service” 
carrying perishables. Display 
and sales houses, auction rooms, 
team track delivery yards, hold 
and inspection yards with icing 
facilities await the arrival of 


these carriers and form part of 
the remarkable freight service 
offered by Pennsylvania. 


Passing reports, on time ar- 
rivals, reliable schedules, all tend 
to strengthen the position of the 
shipper and consignee—unex- 
pected shifts in local markets 
never inconvenience Penn- 
sylvania users as they can quickly 
divert their shipments to the 
proper markets without back 
haul charge. 


For information write or phone 
your local Pennsylvania agent. 


SIX ON TIME LEADERS 


Here are six of the Pennsylvania’s fa- 
mous ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service 


2” 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Columbus and Cincinnati 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock— Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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a direction from Congress that the Commission should assume 
that economy exists in rail-barge routes as compared to all-rail 
routes, but it should construe that act to be an expression of 
congressional intent and desire that this Commission shall 
determine if there is economy in rail-barge routes as compared 
to all-rail routes.” 


The brief strongly indicates the opinion of its writers that 
the Commission, in construing the barge line act, has been 
following closely what it did in California Growers’ & Shippers’ 
Protective League vs. Southern Pacific, 129 I. C. C. 25. The 
brief points out that the Commission in that case, after deter- 
mining that depression did exist in the deciduous fruit industry, 
gave literal interpretation to the Hoch-Smith resolution and re- 
duced the rates on deciduous fruits below the maximum reason- 
able level. 


“This Commission said, in support of its action,” says the 
brief, “that it was doing literally what Congress had told it to 
do, and the action was taken over the protests of the rail car- 
riers that such was not the legal meaning of the resolution. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has recently held that, 
construing the Hoch-Smith resolution so as not to violate the 
Constitution, the resolution was only the expression of a con- 
gressional hope or. desire.” 


The brief draws attention to the fact that at the hearing 
the barge line made no defense of its suspended and proposed 
routes and rates from Texas origins south of the Texas & 
Pacific. It says that the barge line’s reason for announcing that 
it would withdraw from that territory was that the differentials 
applicable thereover were not sufficient to induce traffic to 
move via the barge line. 


“This reason for the action shows very clearly,” continues 
the brief, “that the barge line is seeking to extend its adjust- 
ment only to territory from which it can hope to obtain traffic, 
and not to make the extension on the basis of economy in- 
volved therein.” 


“The barge line, and its New Orleans and Memphis pro- 
ponents,” further declares the brief . . “leave the impression 
that they do not expect to divert a great quantity” (of cotton). 
They express surprise that the rail carriers view their proposal 
with great alarm. 

“Although its inefficiency, incapacity and lack of economy 
as a cotton transportation agency is plainly established in this 
record, because it is subsidized and not required to obtain its 
revenues and operating costs from its freight rates, the barge 
line transported a total of 378,696 bales to New Orleans in 
1929—a gain of 76,484 bales over 1928. This is a vast quantity 
of cotton to be transported to New Orleans by only one of 
the numerous carriers serving that port. This is also a re 
markable annual increase. Judging the future in the light of 
the past, we have adequate cause to be gravely alarmed, be- 
cause every bale of cotton diverted to the barge line is a bale 
of cotton taken from rail carriers. 


“We confidently believe that this Commission cannot—how- 
ever strongly it may feel itself enjoined by Congress to encour- 
age transportation by water—after full and fair consideration 
of the evidence of record, cancel the suspension order, or 
order the establishment of the proposed routes and rates.” 


The brief asserted that the rates and routes would violate 
the principle laid down by the Commission in No. 12798, the 
so-called Galveston differential case, even more than the facts 
in the case itself and that the principle laid down in that case 
should be stringently applied. The brief further asserted that 
New Orleans now enjoyed depressed all-rail rates on cotton 
from both Texas and Oklahoma while reasonable maximum 
rates prevailed to the Texas ports and that New Orleans ap- 
peared in this case championing the proposed rates—differen- 
tially lower than the already depressed all-rail rates. 


The railroads asked that the Commission find that from 
the origin territory involved in the suspension and formal 
docket cases there was no economy in the proposed transporta- 
tion to New Orleans; that it costs appreciably less to carry by 
rail from Texas and Oklahoma than via barge-rial; that the 
proposed adjustment abounded in fourth section departures; 
that the suspended and proposed barge-rail rates would unduly 
prefer New Orleans and unduly prejudice the Texas ports and 
the railroads serving them; and that the existing rail rates from 
all origins involved to the ports of interchange are in excess 


of the proposed and suspended rail-barge rates via those ports” 


of interchange to New Orleans. 


The railroads suggested holding in abeyance until the 
Hoch-Smith cotton investigation is concluded any rates that 
might be found to have merit; and that if any rail-barge routes 
be found desirable that such routes be confined to instances 
where some measure of economy can be shown; where there 
are no fourth section departures, and where resulting rates 
would not prefer New Orleans and prejudice the Texas ports. 
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GOVERNMENT AND WATERWAYS 


The policy of the Hoover administration on development of 
inland waterways was outlined by Secretary of War Patrick J. 
Hurley in a radio address the night of July 21. 

“The development of rivers and harbors, inland waterway 
transportation, and flood control are important peace-time activi- 
ties of the War Department,” said he. ‘Work on these projects 
is conducted under the supervision of the army engineers. 

“The government is just completing the census of our 
people. The results indicate that the second quarter of the 
twentieth century will see an increase of forty millions in our 
population. We are confronted by the great task of providing 
the intricate transportation system for forty million people, 
embracing highways, waterways, railways and airways. In addi- 
tion to this, we must realize that our present transportation 
system is no more than adequate for the present population. 
Careful planning on a national basis is necessary to solve this 
great engineering and economic problem without placing an 
unreasonable burden on our people and without injury to our 
existing systems of transportation. Broad engineering vision 
and strong executive guidance are necessary in order that the 
present transportation facilities, rail, water, highway, and air- 
way, may be expanded and utilized to meet the needs of a 
rapidly growing population. 


“To meet the situation by building more trunk line rail- 
roads instead of utilizing and improving nature’s water routes 
would be economically unsound. Railroads will be expanded, 
highways will be multiplied and airways will perform their 
specialized services. Water transportation cannot replace the 
fast freight service required for certain commodities. Neither 
can it reach beyond the limits of its geographical location. The 
railroads will continue to perform the great burden of freight 
service that waterways cannot undertake. The highways will 
reach into areas that the waterways cannot serve. The airways 
will more and more serve the need of transportation where 
time is a vital consideration; but the waterways will perform 
a special service which is fundamental in assuring minimum 
cost of transportation. Waterways properly utilized relieve 
other forms of transportation by moving the bulk, low-rate 
commodities which constitute the basic material in many im- 
portant industries. Nature has provided our nation with far- 
reaching waterways. The complete improvement and the full 
utilization of waterways for the needs of industry and agri- 
culture is a task that will take ages to complete, but the sys- 
tem can be put in operation in a comparatively few years. The 
present administration has undertaken to put the inland water- 
way system in operation. 

“Herbert Hoover, as engineer, as cabinet officer, and as 
President, has used the full force of his engineering knowledge 
and executive ability to assure the utilization and expansion 
of our inland waterways to meet the growing needs of the 
country. At Kansas City in 1925, Secretary Hoover advocated 
the consolidating of our interior waterways into an integrated 
system. This system extends north from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, Minneapolis and Chicago, east and west upon the tribu- 
taries, 1,600 miles, from the steel mills and the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio through St. Louis to Kansas City and 
to the agricultural regions of the midwest. He outlined a sys- 
tem comprising 12,000 miles of essential water transportation 
connecting twenty states with the Gulf. His knowledge of 
commercial needs and understanding of the underlying prin- 
ciples governing the interchange of commodities pointed clearly 
the way to the great national policy that marks the rebirth 
of our inland waterways. He was keenly aware of the fact 
that modern mechanical inventions make possible more rapid 
carrying of heavier loads on river lines than ever before in 
history. He formulated a plan and became the leader of the 
movement for improved waterways and improved carriers of 
water commerce long before he became President of the United 
States. His plan did not embrace the Mississippi system 
alone. It provides for the improvement of the waterways o2 
the Pacific slope and the utilization of the Panama Canal for 
the interchange of commodities between Pacific and Atlantic 
ports. The President’s plan for unification of the national 
waterways has received overwhelming support in Congress. The 
rivers and harbors bill, passed by Congress and approved on 
July 3, 1930, gives authority for the completion of the major 
portion of the plan. 


Farmers and Waterways 

“For more than a century, the corps of army engineers has 
been engaged in improving waterway facilities in various parts 
of the United States. The improved rivers and harbors havé 
served industry well and the areas best provided with water 
transportation enjoy industrial supremacy. The agricultural 
regions of the middle west suffered after the war because of 
the shifting economic currents resulting therefrom. Necessary 
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TRAFFIC NEEDS 


“the best of everything ia the best of the west? RAILWAY 


ORT 


KEEPING PACE 


WITH 


Thanks to PROVISO YARD- 
Chicago — the largest individual 
freight terminal in the world—the 
Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way’s transfer and interchange 
facilities are uncommonly good. 


This modern $16,000,000 freight 
yard, with its electrically operated 
hump and classification yard, 
speeds up the movement of goods 
to points north, west and north- 
west of Chicago. 


Through merchandise cars from 
Proviso Station to all principal 
points on the C. & N. W. Line 
and connections assure excep- 
tional service on less than carload 
shipments. 


For complete information ask any 
C. & N. W. Ry. Representative 


Ship and Travel 


via the 


CHICAGO & 


HWESTERN 
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ARE YOU 
TRYING TO SELL 


A “WORKED-OUT” MARKET? 


If you are spending your efforts 
unproductively on a market that 
has been worked to the satura- 
tion point, 


TRY NEW FIELDS! 


Try the Great Southwest where 
the population practically dou- 
bles every decade . . . where 
expansion and progress are com- 
paratively young . . . where 
your prospects increase year by 
year, instead of decrease. 


To Reach This Market 


USE PORT HOUSTON 


THE KEY TO 
THE SOUTHWEST TRADE AREA 


| Houston serves this great, fast- 


developing part of the country 
as its principal port and distri- 
bution center. A vast fleet of 
ships assemble products from 
every part of the globe and 
some score of fast rail and air 
lines distribute them to the 
teeming, growing population 
whose demands grow with their 
constant increase in numbers 
and prosperity. 


If You Would Increase 
Your Distribution 


COME TO THE SOUTHWEST 


AND THE SOUTHWEST 
IS SERVED BY 


HOUSTON 


Send for the New 
HOUSTON PORT BOOK 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
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increased freight rates from the farm to the domestic and for- 
eign markets have reduced the margin of profit to the producer. 
In competing in world markets, some advantage had to be 
found so that American agriculture might counterbalance the 
high wage differential inherent in our American standard of 
living. A reduction in the cost of transporting the product from 
the farm to the market is the most certain way to increase 
the margin of profit to the farmer. 

“Water-borne commerce is particularly adapted to the 
transportation of bulk agricultural products. The corps of army 
engineers has proven the possibility and practicability of im- 
‘proving natural waterways to provide for the transportation of 
bulk commodities at extremely low rates. 

“Heretofore, rivers were improved with a view to local 
needs, but farming is not a localized industry; therefore, its 
transportation problem is national rather than local. Under 
the present system, dislocated and disconnected river and harbor 
projects of local importance will be connected into a national 
unified transportation system. The waterways must connect 
the important cities and areas of the interior of our country. 
The industries of the seaport must be linked to the agricultural 
hinterland. New outlets by water routes must be developed 
from the interior of the country to the markets of the world. 
The Great Lakes will be connected with the Mississippi system 
and the Gulf through the Illinois waterways. This project has 
been authorized by Congress. The Great Lakes will also be 
connected with the Atlantic either through the St. Lawrence 
waterway or through the New York canals. In developing this 
mighty system, the importance of the main routes will not be 
permitted to overshadow the value of the development of the 
tributary rivers and canals. Under this system lake and river 
ports will become seaports. 

“What redounds to the benefit of any one of the states of 
the Union will benefit every state. A completed and adequate 
transportation system will make prosperity national rather than 
sectional. National prosperity will be the summation of the 
prosperity of the individual states. 

“Before he became president, Herbert Hoover had thrown 
all the ability of his official and pérsonal power into the effort 
to insure an early completion of this national system of water- 
ways which penetrate the interior of our country. During the 
campaign he especially tressed the benefit that such a system 
would bring to the agricultural regions of the middle west 
which up to now have been without the advantages of water 
transportation and have suffered great loss resulting from high 
transportation costs. The money saved as a result of water 
transportation will be an addition to the farmer’s income. Pros- 
perity of the farmer will be reflected in improved conditions 
in all forms of industry that serve the farmer. 

“The development of waterways will afford relief to our 
congested industries. Industry seeks location with the com- 
bined advantages of abundant labor readily accessible raw 
material and reasonable facilities for distribution of the com- 
pleted product. The waterways penetrating the interior of the 
country by lowering transportation costs on raw materials and 
finished products will widely extend the areas suitable for the 
location of industry. The tendency will be to move the mitl 
and the factory away from the overburdened centers of popu- 
lation and thus bring the consumers of the farmer’s product 
closer to him. There will also be a better and wider distribu- 
tion of population and industries to the general benefit of the 
country. 

“Under the direction of the President the corps of army 
engineers has been reorganized so as to secure a modern busi- 
ness organization in each district with direct responsibility and 
continuous administration in the conduct of this important 
work. He insists that this unified transportation system shall 
be completed with all the expedition which sound engineering 
will permit. 

“In connection with this general transportation plan, navi- 

gation ecessarily receives primary consideration, but flood 
control, power development, and irrigation are also being given 
their proper place in the studies and plans looking to the im- 
provement of our waterways. 

“The problem of controlling the floods which ravaged the 
rich lands of the valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
is one of the most difficult that confronts the engineers. The 
complete plan on this subject will be presented to Congress 
during the next session. In the mea ‘time, those parts of the 
flood control plan which are not invol ed in controversy will be 
prosecuted rapidly. 


Government Barge Lines 


“In connection with the development of inland waterways, 
the Inland Waterways Corporation was organized by direction 
of Congress. This corporation devotes itself to the promotion 
of navigation on the inland waterways. Commerce on our 
inland navigable streams had practically disappeared before the 
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late war. The Inland Waterways Corporation is reestablishing 
that commerce and is developing the various forms of trans- 
portation suitable to the different streams. This corporation is 
now self-supporting. There has recently been some criticism 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, not as to its manage- 
ment or its success, but on the ground that it is placing the 
government in the transportation business in competition with 
private enterprise. The Inland Waterways Corporation was not, 
created for the purpose of remaining permanently in the trans- 
portation business. It was created for experimental purposes 
to find the kind of vessels best adapted to the various streams 
and the conditions under which they can be profitably operated. 
It was thought that prospective private carriers, contract car- 
riers, and common carriers could observe in the operations of 
that corporation the possibilities of successful operation of 
river fleets. Such privately owned fleets are now being created 
and suecessfully operated. The essential conditions for suc- 
cessful barge line operation on inland waters by common car- 
riers may be summarized as follows: 


1. Suitable navigable streams. 

2. Vessels adapted to the channels upon which they ply. 

3. Suitable terminals. 

4. Balanced freight. 

5. Cooperation with the rail lines, motor lines and other means 
of transportation, whereby freight may be shipped from the interior 
by rail or motor to the water, thence by water to destination, or 
reshipped by rail, if necessary, to other portions of the country, so 
that the people of the interior may be afforded the same saving in 
cents per 100 pounds as is afforded to the people fortunately located 
upon the banks of our navigable streams. a . 

6. An equitable division of the accruing revenue for joint service 
performed between rail, water and motor carriers. 

When these six conditions, or their equivalent, essential to 
the successful operation of common carriers have been created, 
the government will gladly step out of the picture and turn 
its barge line and installations over to private enterprise. Not 
only will the United States government have created these 
conditions, but it will have been able to dispose of its own 
equipment with due regard to its original investment. 

“The waterways policy of the administration may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The improvement and modernization of our waterways in aid 
= our farms and industries wherever economic justification can be 
shown. 

2. The completion of the entire Mississippi system within the next 
five years. 

3. Completion within ten years of the intracoastal waterways 
program. 

4. The expediting of the flood control work on the lower Missis- 


sippi. 
5. The continuing development of our harbors and the littoral 
waterways which extend inland from them. 


“Except for the present temporary depression our railroads 
are in better condition and more prosperous than ever before, 
excellently managed, reaching every section of our country. 
The development of water transportation and the consequent 
industrial opportunities will increase railroad transportation. 
Railroads are essential to our national life. We see motor 
transportation and aviation becoming factors in the moving of 
goods and of persons. All these agencies are essential to the 
progress of America. The transportation team is not complete 
without the inclusion of waterways, our oldest and greatest 
form of carriage, soundly developed along economic lines. Each 
form of transportation operating in its own sphere supplements 
all other forms and adds to their prosperity and usefulness. 

“We have happily emerged from that era where waterway 
developments were regarded from a local and sectional view- 
point. It has become easier than ever before to think of them 
as a unified national asset. The waterways, when systematized 
and completed, will not constitute an end in themselves. 

“Waterway development is a part of an economic program 
designed to promote happiness and prosperity for all the people 
in every part of the nation. 

“With the full cooperation and approval of Congress, the 
President,. through the corps of army engineers, is carrying into 
effect his long-cherished program for the completion and opera- 
tion of the inland waterways system.” 








FOR SALE—Tariff case and complete file of freight tariffs of 
short line carrier in W. T. L. territory. Includes cancelled as well 
as current issues. Complete information on request. Address N. T. 
oo wee Mineral Point & Northern Railway Company, Mineral 

oint, s. 


POSITION WANTED—tTraffic man, eight years’ industrial experi- 
ence, good education, LaSalle trained, married, age 27, employed. 
Experienced on rates, claims, routes and demurrage. Familiar with 
Interstate Commerce procedure. Reason for change, seeking greater 
opportunities. Will locate anywhere. Address H. S. E. 300, care Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—tTraffic men who are willing to save time and money 
by using standard printed forms. Straight and order bills of lading, 
claim forms, car record sheets, car order forms, etc. Send for free 
catalogue and sample sheets. The Traffic Service Corporation, Mer- 
Market St., Chicago, IIl. 
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‘Traffic and Transportation Functions 


Fourteenth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago 


' N yiTH the present article, interest shifts from the 
effects of the policies and activities of transport 
specialists—the railroad companies on industrial 

enterprises to the relationship between the traffic and 

transportation functions of the latter and their selling, 
preduction, and purchasing activities. Let it be under- 
stood that the present discussion is not primarily con- 
cerned with the relations of a traffic department to the 


sales, production, or other departments; they are involved 
in the organization established to carry on such activ- 
ities. Present concern, rather, lies with the relation of 
the traffic and transport functions to the sales functions, 
production functions, and so on. 

The opening article of this series defined traffic as 
the purchase and/or sale of transportation services, and 
transportation as the actual conveyance of goods and 
persons. That article also called attention to the fact 
that responsibility for transportation originally belonged 
to merchant and producer, but in the long course of 
economic development, numerous specialist common 
carriers came into existence and undertook to perform 
this service for compensation. The increasing volume 
of goods moving between cities and countries made it 
possible for individuals to specialize in common car- 
riage. The increasing regularity of that trade made 
possible their continuous employment. The increasing 
distance between producers and markets would make 
more difficult the joint role of merchant and carrier. 
Especially in this century, the increasing technical and 
financial resources required in the conduct of transpor- 
tation would further tend to throw transportation into 
the hands of common carriers. 

The growth of common carriers means that the trans- 
portation problem of merchants shifts from that of per- 
formance to that of purchase; not entirely, of course, 
for, though common carriage has diminished, relatively, 
the amount of actual carriage by merchants and pro- 
ducers, there is still a large amount of merchant car- 
riage, especially on the highways. It is logical, then, 
to divide the function into two sub-functions—the 
purchase of transportation and the performance of such 
services. 


Purchase of Transportation Services 


From the point of view of necessary activities, the 
purchase of transportation services resembles the pur- 
chase of a commodity. It is necessary, first, to determine 
what transportation services are required by the com- 
modity or by some aspect of the market or some condition 
in the factory, and also to determine what transportation 
agencies offer the right combination of services at the 
right price. Second, an order must be placed for the 
service, which may be regarded as the tender of goods 
for shipment, accompanied by the necessary documents, 
and, at the conclusion of the service, it is necessary to 
receive the shipment and render compensation. Third, 
an inspection may be required to ascertain whether the 
service ordered has actually been obtained and, if not, 
to get some adjustment. (A service, obviously, may not 
be rejected in the same sense that a tangible commodity 
may be returned.) Fourth, an audit activity is required 
to determine the correctness of the charges made for the 


service performed. Some further analysis of these essen- 
tial steps is required. 


Determination of the Transport Service Required 


It should require little demonstration to show that 
the service required varies with the commodity, the 
market, and the factory. It is obvious that perishable 
commodities require speed and protection in transit; 
these requirements are due to the physical characteristics 
of the products themselves. But speed may also be 
required to protect a commodity against a possible 
decline in market price or to take advantage of a pre- 
vailing high price. Or it may be necessary to start 
products moving in the general direction of markets, but 
without a pre-determined one, and the final decision, 
made in the course of transit, of course, requires the 
existence of reconsignment and diversion privileges. Or 
the economical marketing of a commodity like eggs— 
produced on a small scale and similarly consumed—may 
require concentration into carloads relatively near the 
production area; the presence of such transit services 
facilitates the marketing of this product. Hand-to- 
mouth buying necessitates the carrying of stocks at 
storage points near the final distributor which, in turn, 
requires a carload movement as far toward that func- 
tionary as possible, supplemented by a short 1. ec. 1. or 
motor truck haul. Products with a high seasonal element 
in their demand require faster movement when approach- 
ing the peak of that demand than at other times in the 
year. Under certain factory conditions even low grade 
products, such as coal, lumber, or steel, may require 
expedited movement, when the absence of a few carloads 
may mean the temporary shut-down of an entire factory 
or processing department on account of the lack of such 
essential materials. 


Determining Service Characteristics 


With the transportation requirements determined, 
the problem is only half solved. There remains the 
problem of determining the transportation service char- 
acteristic of the different types of carriers and a com- 
parison with the service required. In a general way, of 
course, it is a question of service versus cost, but cost 
is a vague term and often it is confused with “charges.” 
The term, “service,” also embraces a number of different 
aspects. The different transportation agents—railways, 
forwarders, steamship companies, truckmen, express 
companies—and the services performed by each should 
be compared from the following points of view: 


(1) The charges a t epiiaceeeas value, measurement—assessed 

for the service of carr 
he > A Bg for eoteetion in transit, either in the form of 
refrigeration, or in the form of insurance 

(3) Additional charges incurred by the Shipper in placing the 
shipment in the hands of the carrier or in receiving same; packing, 
handling, trucking and switching. 

(4) Cost due to risk of loss and damage in transit, which depends, 
in part, on the legal liability assumed by the carrier and, in part, 
on the intangible cost, such as a possible loss of customer’s goodwill. 

(5) The financial responsibility of a given transport agency, which 
affects yee to pay damages for failure properly to perform the 
promised serv 

(6) Cost x the total elapsed time involved in a shipment between 
point of shipment and point of final delivery. Part of this cost is 
the tangible one of interest lost - transit and part is the intangible 
one of markets lost to competitor 

) The dependability of seamapertetion agents—that is, whether 
the carrier is always available when needed; is or is not generally 
on time; does or does not generally carry through without loss. 

(8) Flexibility, in the sense that a transportation agent can accept 
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quantities offered at the place tendered and at the time required by 
the shipper; capacity to adapt the service to the particular needs of 
the shipper, or receiver. This is related to No. 3 : 

(9) The presence or absence of the various “in transit services” 
in the engagements of the carrier, or any other limitation in the 
‘holding out’? of the common carrier. 


The foregoing analysis of the elements of service and cost 
should be evident to traffic men, without amplification. Varia- 
tions in legal liability of railroads and steamships are familiar 
as is also the greater financial responsibility of railways than 
highway carriers. The flexibility of the motor truck, in the 
sense of that term employed above, is well known. Elapsed 
time is used rather than speed. Speed is usually expressed 
in miles an hour and it is the time involved that is significant, 
rather than speed. Traffic men will also recognize the fact that 
the determinations herein discussed require not only a choice 
between alternative agencies, but also varying combinations 
of the services of all of them. 


Placing the Order for the Service 


In the case of the steam railroads this consists mainly 
of a tender of goods for shipment, plus a contract and order. 
In the case of embargoed destinations, permits may be required. 
As regards ocean shipments, generally a contract for shipment 
must be made as well as a contract of shipment, the former 
being evidenced by the booking of space and the latter by the 
formal bill of lading. The tender of shipment includes those 
acts and decisions that necessarily precede or accompany the 
formal deposit of the goods in custody of the carrier. It in- 
cludes routing, or selection of the particular carrier; order of 
equipment and its proper placement for loading; packing for 
shipment, as distinct from packing for storage or display; load- 
ing of goods into the transportation vehicle; trucking same 
to cars or station; and preparation and delivery to the carrier 
of such necessary shipping documents as switching orders, bills 
of lading, export declarations, consular invoices, anti-dumping 
certificates, certificates of origin and inspection certificates. 
The number and variety of documents required for export 
shipments, of course, greatly exceed those for domestic trade. 

Complementary to the acts that initiate contractual rela- 
tions with carriers are those that accompany the termination of 
that relation and mark the completion of the service. These 
involve some or all of the following activities: receiving formal 
arrival notices, or otherwise keeping informed concerning ar- 
rival of goods, and issuing the necessary pick-up or placement 
for unloading orders; inspection to determine the condition 
of the shipment on arrival; unloading carload shipments, except 
in those cases where, by virtue of law or the terminal condi- 
tions, the carrier itself must unload; inbound trucking; release 
of empty equipment to carrier or its appropriation for out- 
bound loading; and, on import shipments, compliance with 
United States customs formalities. 


Inspection of the Service 


As in the case of a purchase of commodities, in the pur- 
chase of a service the buyer should know whether the service 
contracted for is being or has been actually and properly per- 
formed. When a shipment is offered to a transportation com- 
pany, the expectation is that it will move to destination within 
a certain time and that the goods delivered at destination will 
be practically in the same condition they were in when offered 
for transport. 

Time and condition, then, are clearly parts of the service 
bought. When the purchaser of a commodity discovers that 
he has not obtained what he contracted for, he may reject 
the goods or may get some adjustment in the price. The pur- 
chaser of a transportation service is in a slightly different 
position, at least in regard to rail services. By refusing to accept 
a shipment the consignee really rejects the service already per- 
formed. Adjustment of the charges, presumably, would amount 
to a rebate and, in many cases, such a procedure would be 
inadequate anyway, especially where the transportation charge 
is a small part of the value of the service rendered or where 
special damages are encountered. There remains to him the 
remedy of a formal claim for loss and/or damage. 

The term, “inspection,” is not the best conceivable term 
for this group of activities, for it is easily confused with 
inspection of the goods, which is only a part of the idea. It is 
used here to include (1) tracing shipments to discover whether 
or not delivery has taken place or whether the shipment has 
moved according to schedule; (2) inspection of the goods on 
arrival or in transit to determine their condition and the 
responsibility for defective condition; (3) the recovery of loss 
and damage claims. These are related to each other in that 
they all are concerned with the question whether consignor 
or consignee receives what he has bargained for, and taking 
the necessary steps to obtain that service or damages for 
failure to perform it. 
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The Audit Function 


Purchasing departments commonly check the invoices of 
vendors before passing them for payment and a similar activity 
is necessary in the case of expense bills for transportation 
services. Because of the legal technicalities that encompass 
the dealings of shippers and carriers, the determination of the 
correct charge may not be easy. It involves many questions 
of accuracy —accuracy in description of the shipment, in 
weights and measurements, in rates charged, and in computa- 
tions. It involves questions as to whether the service charged 
for was ordered at all, whether it was performed at all, and 
whether it should be paid for, even if it was performed. Inti- 
mate acquaintance with railroad classifications and tariffs is 
necessary to answer many of these questions. Therefore, this 
audit may be regarded as a traffic function. It involves, first, 
audit of the expense bills and, second, initiation and handling 
of overcharge claims, where the bills are found to be incorrect 
in some particular. This function does not necessarily include 
the actual payment of freight bills, which seems rather to be 
a treasury function. 


Performance of Transportation Services 


Approximately 10 per cent of the railway freight cars of 
the country are owned by shippers. The mileage of industrially 
owned plant facility tracks, common carrier switching lines, 
and common carrier trunk lines would, doubtless, amount to a 
considerable fraction of the total steam railway mileage of 
the entire country. The tonnage of ocean-going and lake-navi- 
gating steamships industrially owned may possibly account for 
half of the steam tonnage under the American flag. And it is 
well known that far more than half of the trucks operating over 
highways and city streets are owned and operated by shippers. 
As heretofore stated, merchant and manufacturer still operate 
and control a large part of the entire transportation facilities 
of the country. 

Where industries thus retain or take over the function of 
performing transportation services, the necessary activities 
will be similar to those of common carriers. Generally speak- 
ing, three major activities are required—operation and mainte- 
nance, traffic, and finance, though purchasing and accounting are 
frequently treated as coordinate functions. American railroads 
further analyze the operation and maintenance function into 
three sub-functions—maintenance of way and structures, main- 
tenance of equipment, and transportation. The last named 
sub-function refers to the operation of trains. Much the same 
thing is true of waterway and highway carriers, except that 
maintenance of roadbed is either unimportant, or encountered 
chiefly in the shape of terminals, or is assumed as part of the 
functions of government. 

Whether all of these functions will be recognized as neces- 
sary, when an industry owns transport facilities will depend 
on the policies adopted. It may be the policy to own tracks, 
but not equipment, or to acquire equipment, but not tracks. 
If the industry decides to operate its own railroad as a common 
carrier and to solicit traffic from other industries, it will be 
necessary to publish rates, file tariffs with the regulatory com- 
missions, and arrange for divisions with other carriers; but if 
the decision is to operate only for the benefit of the parent 
company, the traffic function probably will be non-existent. 
The establishment of a separate corporation to operate an 
industrially owned railroad conceivably may involve public 
participation in financing; as a bureau of the industry. - itself, 
the function of finance is merged with that of the parent 
industry. 


Improvement and Developmental Activities 


There remains an important group of traffic activities that 
have as their aim some improvement in the firm’s competitive 
situation as regards transportation or the giving of advice to 
non-transportation executives on matters involving transporta- 
tion questions. They might be termed “research activities,” 
inasmuch as they require study and investigation, but they also 
require positive action. They naturally grow out of the pur- 
chase and performance functions, but they also contribute 
much to the successful performance of non-transportation func- 
tions. They may be described as informative and advisory, 
negotiative and protective, and improvement of methods. 

Informative and advisory. Any industrial concern needs 
much information concerning transportation matters for the 
conduct of purchase, sales, and production activities. Enumera- 
tion of the particular kinds of information sought would be 
tedious, but information regarding types of services offered 
by carriers, conditions under which they are accorded, carriers’ 
methods of performing them, the charges therefor, and the vari- 
ous regulations affecting them, are rather comprehensive group- 
ings. With the average industrial firm, perhaps, information 
concerning freight rates, present and prospective, is most fre- 
quently sought by the marketing departments. Rates into and 
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TRAFFIC FROM MOBILE TO THE WEST INDIES, LEEWARD AND WINDWARD ISLANDS, AND THE NORTH 
COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA, VIA THE ALUMINUM LINE, INCREASED 10% DURING THE LAST 12 MONTHS. 
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Georgetown, Br. Guiana; Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana; La- 
Guaira, Venezuela; Puerto 
Cabello, Maracaibo; Barbadoes; 
Guadeloupe; Martinique; Trini- 
dad; Kingston; Curacao; Portau 
Prince; Santo Domingo; Aux 
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Flour, Packing House Products, 
Iron & Steel Articles, Drugs, 
Cotton Piece Goods, Box and 
Barrel Material, Building Mate- 
rials, and other General Cargo, 
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creasing quantities, and from a 
territory that is being rapidly 
expanded. 
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out of a given point are usually important considerations— 
sometimes decisive ones—in the location of branch factories, 
branch warehouses, and the location of stocks of goods for 
distribution from public warehouses. In many instances this 
activity passes beyond the stage of merely giving information 
called for and becomes advisory. That is, those charged with 
responsibility for this function, with fore-knowledge of impend- 
ing rate changes, may undertake to advise other departmental 
executives regarding a proposed course of action. 

Negotiative or Protective. The rate structures of the coun- 
try are continually changing. An industry may be entrenched 
in a given market mainly by reason of an unusually favorable 
rate adjustment or excluded therefrom by reason of a preju- 
dicial one. It requires considerable knowledge of rate relation- 
ships, as between different sections, and different commodities, 
to judge whether rates are “out of line.” If unusually favorable, 
selling departments may be warned against the consequences 
of relying on the permanence of existing relationships. If 
unfavorable to the firm, steps should be taken to bring about 
its correction, first, by appealing to the carriers, and, second, 
if necessary, by resorting to the machinery of regulation. A 
continual flood of proposed changes emanates from carriers 
and shippers, which must be watched carefully for detrimental 
elements. This activity, then, may be termed protective, be- 
cause it aims to protect markets to which the firm believes that 
it is entitled, or negotiative, because that is the method of 
accomplishing the desired result. It is one of the most impor- 
tant functions associated with traffic management. 

Improvement of Methods. This term may be used to cover 
those research activities that seek some betterment in transport 
purchase or performance other than those obtained under the 
activity mentioned in the preceding paragraph. If trucks are 
operated, improved operating methods are sought, such as 
better routing, heavier loading, reduced running costs, and so 
on. It studies methods of reducing packing costs, within the 
limits allowed by carrier regulations and without sacrifice of 
safety. .It investigates handling methods, the possibility of sub- 
stituting machinery for hand labor in loading, unloading, and 
transfering goods about the plant. It may involve elaborate 
investigations into the causes of loss and damage in transit, 
the formulation of a code of rules for transporting products, 
and an educational campaign both for shippers and carriers. 
Obviously, the field of research suggested here is extensive. 

The preceding discussion of traffic and transportation func- 
tions of industrial concerns may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. The purchase of transportation services, 
including: 

a. Determination of the service required, and the service offered 
by various types of transportation agencies. 

b. Placing the order for the service. 

c. Receiving shipments from carriers. 
d. Inspection of the service. 
e. Audit of the expense bills. 
2. The performance of transportation services, 
includes: 
a. Operation, and/or maintenance activities. 
b. Possibly traffic, as a sale of services. 
c. Probably, finance, accounting and purchasing activities. 

3. Improvement and development activities, associated with 

traffic and transportation, including: 


or traffic, 


which 


a. Informative and advisory. 
b. Negotiative and protective. 
c. Improvement of methods. 


ROCK ISLAND WATER TERMINAL 


After a long period of negotiations between the city of 
Rock Island, Ill., and the Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
city of Rock Island has passed an ordinance regarding the 
construction of an interchange terminal and its utilization by 
the Inland Waterways Corporation. This ordinance has been 
accepted by the Inland Waterways Corporation and constitutes 
a contract becoming effective immediately, according to Secre- 
tary of War Hurley. 

Under this contract the city of Rock Island agrees to begin 
at once the construction of this terminal, to turn it over when 
completed to the Inland Waterways Corporation for operation 
and the Inland Waterways Corporation agrees to pay the city 
of Rock Island 15 cents a ton for every ton of freight handled 
over the terminal, whether local or interchanged. All rights 
assigned the Inland Waterways Corporation under this contract 
become available to its successor. 

“Tt is a settled policy of the Secretary of War that when- 
ever the Inland Waterways Corporation enters into such a lease 
it shall reserve to its successors the same rights and privileges, 
as it is expected that these government lines will ultimately 
pass to private ownership and operation,’ said Secretary 
Hurley. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of jong experience and wide knowl. 
edge will answer questions a practical traffic a. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


BOO Ooo Bor Serer Sor or Gor Sor Bor Sor Gor Ger Sor Gorse Bor Serer Gor Ser Gor Gor Gor Ooo Gor Gor Gor Bee Gor Gor Gor Gor Grr Gor Gor Gor Gor Goo Gonge 


Tariff Interpretation—Cancellation of Rule 77 


Indiana.—Question: We are somewhat uncertain regarding 
the procedure to be followed in complying with the Commission’s 
order of May 26, 1930, relative to the cancellation of rule 77. 
Please outline the different steps necessary to effect the re. 
quirements of the order. 

Answer: In its notice to carriers of May 26, 1930, the Com. 
mission called attention to the fact that its order of that date 
requires that with the cancellation of rule 77 together with the 
references thereto, specific rates shall be established to and 
from all intermediate points, or in lieu thereof the publication 
of the intermediate point rule as authorized by rule 27 of Tariff 
Circular 20. This change is to be effected by October 10, 1930. 

In complying with the Commission’s order, all tariffs which 
now publish rule 77 should be supplemented or reissued and 
provision made for the cancellation of rule 77, and either the 
publication of specific rates, that is, the publication of rates 
from named points of origin to named points of destination 
made or one or more of the paragraphs set forth in rule 27 
should be incorporated in the tariff, depending upon the scope 
of the tariff. Which of the paragraphs is to be included de- 
pends upon whether the tariff contains commodity rates and/or 
class rates, and whether stations on a given carrier are shown 
as points of origin or destination or both. In other words, if 
stations are shown as points of origin in a tariff but not as 
points of destination, the clause relating to commodity rates 
to be applied from intermediate points should be incorporated 
in the tariff, while if stations are shown as points of destination 
but not as points of origin, the clause covering the application 
of rates to intemediate points should be included in the tariff. 
The clauses covering both origin and destination intermediate 
points should be incorporated where the tariff includes both 
as origins and destinations stations on a given carrier. 

Attention is called to the provision of rule 27, which re- 
quires that routing in accordance with plan (1) of rule 4 (k) of 
Tariff Circular 20 must be included in the tariff if an inter- 
mediate point rule is published in any tariff. If specific point- 
to-point rates are published routing may be provided in accord- 
ance with either plan (1) or plan (2)-of rule 4 (k). 


Sale of Goods by Carrier for Freight Charges 


Illinois —Question: A carload of furniture shipped from 
Chicago to a point in Missouri which the consignee refused 
to accept. The car was held at destination for several days 
and then forwarded by the carriers to another point in the state 
and sold at public auction. 

The accrued charges amounted to $300 more than the amount 
realized and the carriers have billed the shippers for the deficit. 
Are the shippers responsible? 

Can you advise the provisions of the laws of Missouri in 
respect to disposing of refused merchandise? Were carriers 
justified for instance, in forwarding this car from its original 
destination to the other point and storing it there for a period 
of eleven months, accumulating charges greatly in excess of 
the amount that was subsequently realized? It would have 
been, for example, better to have disposed of the shipment at 
its first destination for whatever it would bring or even to 
destroy it altogether than to handle it as they did. 

Answer: With respect to the sale of non-perishable prop- 
erty by a carrier for its freight charges, paragraph B of section 
4 of the Uniform Bill of Lading provides: 


Where nonperishable property which has been transported to 
destinations hereunder is refused by consignee or the party entitled 
to receive it, or said consignee or party entitled to receive it fails 
to receive it within 15 days after notice of arrival shall have been 
duly sent or given, the carrier may sell the same at public auction 
to the highest bidder, at such place as may be designated by the 
carrier; Provided, That the carrier shall have first mailed, sent oF 
given to the consignor notice that the property has been refused oF 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Personal Notes 





After forty-two years of service, George M. Wood, freight 
traffic manager of the New York, New Haven and Hartford and 
the New England Steamship Company, has been retired at his 
own request. 

T. B. Baker has been appointed director of traffic, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours and Company, at Wilmington, Del., and 
H. S. Farrow has been appointed traffic manager. 

J. E. Moss has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Mississippi Central and the Louisiana and Arkansas Railway, 
at Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Ben Wagner, assistant general freight agent, New York 
Central, Chicago, died this week. The funeral was held Saturday. 

Appointment of John W. Rimmer of Swampscott, as freight 
traffic manager of the Boston and Maine, has been announced 
by Vice-President N. W. Hawkes. Mr. Rimmer, who entered the 
offices of the Boston and Maine 23 years ago as an office boy, 
has been assistant freight traffic manager in charge of re- 
search, import and export traffic since January 1, 1929. His 
promotion re-establishes the post of freight traffic manager 
which has been vacant since the retirement of W. T. LaMoure, 
in 1925. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





“Steamship Night” will be observed-.by the Pacific Traffic 
Association at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, August 12. 





The Traffic Club of Racine will have its third annual golf 
outing at the Meadowbrook Country Club August 7. Luncheon 
and dinner will be served at the club house. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a closed 
business meeting at the Women’s City Club July 24. Plans are 
being made for a luncheon and bridge at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel August 16. 





A. Kanzler, newly elected president 
of the Stamford, Connecticut, Traffic 
Club, for the last ten years has been 
connected with the Pitney Bowes 
Postage Meter Company, of Stamford. 
He was formerly in charge of the 
order department and indirectly in 
charge of shipping, but for the last 
several months he has been re- 
sponsible for both the traffic and the 
order departments. 








Members of the Phoenix Traffic Club and their families 
were guests of the Arizona Packing Company July 8, at which 
time there was a buffet supper and inspection of the plant of 
the company. The supper was served in a large cooling room 
of the plant, specially arranged for the occasion, a temperature 
of 34 degrees giving protection from the July night. W. L. 
Hamilton, president of the club and traffic director of the 
packing company, was in charge of the tour of the plant and 
explained the features of interest. 





The third golf tournament of the Miami Valley Traffic 
Club, held at the Dayton (O.) Country Club July 22, was de- 
scribed as a “huge success.” Eighteen members have qualified 
for the finals of the club championship to be held in Septem- 
ber. The 1930 roster has been issued, showing 315 active 
members, with the industrial membership representing forty 
per cent of that. 





At the golf tournament of the Omaha Traffic Club at the 
Happy Hollow Club, July 17, Warren Brown, of the Nickel Plate, 
won first prize for low gross on the thirty-six holes. 
Wills, Updike Grain Company, had low net. 


i 
Other winners 
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included Leo Clarahan, of the Wabash; J. H. Billings, N. Y. & 
O. W.; G. B. Merrill, Nickel Plate; Fred Foster, Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Company; F. H. Briggs, Lehigh Valley; W. J. Foye, 
Lumber and Tie Company; B. J. O’Keefe, B. & O.; E. A. Jones, 
Wabash; Ed. Havlicek, Erie; A. V. Enholm, Nebraska Bridge 
and Supply Company; R. W. Griffin, of Sioux City, C. B. & Q.; 
John Canaday, B. & O., and E. E. McCullough, of the Western 
Pacific, who had high score of 280 for the thirty-six holes. 
Thirty-two members qualified to compete for the club cham- 
pionship. They have been paired and one match a week will 
be played until the championship is determined. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 230) 


remains unclaimed, as the case may be, and that it will be subject 
to sale under the terms of the bill of lading if disposition be not 
arranged for, and shall have published notice containing a descrip- 
tion of the property, the name of the party to whom consigned, or, 
if shipped order notify, the name of the party to be notified, and the 
time and place of sale, once a week for two successive weeks, in a 
newspaper of general circulation at the place of sale or nearest place 
where such newspaper is published; Provided, That 30 days shall have 
elapsed before publication of notice of sale after said notice that 
the property was refused or remains unclaimed was mailed, sent, 
or given. 


Prior to the incorporation of this provision in the Uniform 
Bill of Lading the sale of refused or unclaimed goods by a 
carrier for its freight charges was governed by the statute of 
the state in which the sale was made. The above quoted sec- 
tion of the bill of lading presumably has the effect of setting 
aside the statutes of the several states in so far as the sale of 
goods for freight charges is concerned. 


Where a carrier waives prepayment and the consignee re- 
fuses to take the goods and pay the transportation charges 
and the carrier in strict conformity of law, sells the goods to 
enforce its lien for freight charges, and there still remains a 
balance due, the consignor is liable to the carrier ‘therefor, and 
this liability of the consignor under such circumstances, applies, 
it has been held, as much to a charge for demurrage and storage 
as to freight or other lawful charges which the carrier is bound 
to collect. See Jelks vs. Philadelphia, etc., R. Co., 80 S. E. 216; 
Bewley-Darst Coal Co. vs. W. & A. R. Co., 87 S. E. 702 B. Y. O. 
vs. Luella Coal & Coke Co., 81 S. E. 1044; Pa. R. Co. vs. Kem- 
mers, 75 Pa. Super Ct. 588; Central R. R. of N. J. vs. Berry, 
165 N. Y. S. 1041; Pa. Co. vs. W. A. Fraser, 175 Ill. App. 645. 

Furthermore, there are statutory provisions in the several 
states which make the owner liable for the balance due for 
freight charges where goods are sold by a carrier for its charges. 
See for instance, section 2600 of the Civil Code of 1912 of the 
State of South Carolina. 

Paragraphs B and C of section 4 of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, however, govern the 
sale of refused or unclaimed goods in so far as interstate ship- 
ments are concerned. 


It has been held that goods should be sold in conformity 
with the provisions of the law and after the expiration of the 
time during which they should be held for account of the owner. 
See Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. vs.. New Bern Iron Works 
& Supply Co., 174 N. C. 188, in which the court, on page 190, 
said: 


At common law a carrier was not allowed to enforce its lien for 
freight and storage charges by act inter partes. It was required 
to resort to the courts. Hutchinson on Carriers (3d Ed.) sec. 889. 
Under our statute, however, Revised Sections 2637-38, the right of 
foreclosure by sale in case of nonperishable freight is given, after 
six months, and while this is a state statute, being, as it is, a part 
and in furtherance of the remedy afforded by the law in such cases, 
we see no reason in the absence of any interfering regulation by 
Congress, or of the Interstate Commerce Commission, why it should 
not prevail both as to the inter and intrastate shipments; and, under 
the recognized principle that both in a case of.tort and breach of 
contract an injured party is required to do what business prudence 
requires to minimize the loss. Tillinghast vs. Cotton Mills, 143 N. 
C. 268, and R. R. vs. Hardware Co., 143 N. C. 54, we think the plain- 
tiff may not recover for the entire time which has elapsed since this 
shipment was refused, but is restricted to the time when he could 
have relieved himself of the charge by sale pursuant to statute. 


See, also, Davis vs. Adams, 295 Fed. 890; Erie R. R. Co. 
vs. Kieser & Sons, Inc., 211 N. Y. S. 362, and Davis vs. Smutz- 


‘inger, 281 Fed. 640. 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where Shipper’s Rout- 
ing Instructions Are Incomplete in that Delivering Carrier 
Not Named ' 


Ohio.—Question: We made a shipment from point “A” to 
point “B” routed via “X” and “Y” railroads. Point “B” is not 
located on “Y” Railroad but is located on “Z”’ Railroad. The 
carriers routed this shipment via “X” “Y” and “Z” railroads, 
over which route there are no through rates. We were not 
advised that point “B” was not located on “Y” Railroad. We 
have paid the combination of local freight rates over the route 
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of movement. “X” Railroad states that as no delivering carrier 
was specified on the bill of lading, therefore, the routing was 
incomplete and there was no obligation on the part of their 
agent at point “A” to inform us that “Y” Railroad could not 
make delivery at point “B.” “X” Railroad also advises that 
since our bill of lading specified routing via “X” and “Y” rail- 
roads we indicated that we were desirous of giving “Y” Rail- 
road a road haul and for that reason they completed the routing 
by inserting “Z” Railroad for delivery. 

Please advise if we have any basis for a claim on our con- 
tention that the carriers should have informed us that point 
“B” was not located on “Y” Railroad, so that routing could 
have been corrected accordingly. 

Answer: The Commission has held that where routing in- 
structions of the shipper are incomplete it is the duty of the 
initial carrier to forward a shipment via the chapest route con- 
sistent with the shipper’s instructions. Austin Powder Co. vs. 
W. & L. E. R. Co. 45 I. C. C. 199; Green Bay Specialty Co. vs. 
N. Y. & L. B. Railroad Co., 50 I. C. C. 237. 

If, in the instant case, the shipment moved via the cheap- 
est route consistent with specification of routing via the X 
and Y railroads by the shipper, there was no misrouting on the 
part of the initial carrier in forwarding the shipment in con- 
nection with the Z Railroad and no obligation on the part of 
that railroad to advise the shipper that the destination was 
not located on one of the lines specified in the bill of lading 
by the shipper. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 55 (c) of Tariff 
Circular 20 

Illinois —Question: This company moved a car of fuel oil 
from Blackwell, Okla., on March 13, 1928, originally billed to 
Mount Clemens, Mich., routed via the Santa Fe, Kansas City, 
C. & A., St. Louis, B. & O., C. I. & L., Grand Trunk. 

While this car was en route it was stopped at Haskell, Ind., 
and diverted to Benton Harbor, Mich., moving via the same 
route, except instead of Grand Trunk, it went Pere Marquette 
at Michigan City. 

In. Boyd’s 90-F there is an item that says that the rate 
to Chicago will not apply via route east of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line and the writer understands that this is to avoid 
circuitous route into Chicago. 

What we would like to know is if it is not possible for us 
to apply a combination on Chicago, notwithstanding the fact 
that the car did not move to that point. Of course, when the 
original movement was made to Mount Clemens, Mich., it just 
worked out that the St. Louis combination is a through rate of 
541%4 cents, made up of 21 cents to St. Louis, and 3314 cents 
beyond, and the Chicago combination would be 27% cents to 
Chicago and 27 cents beyond. The fact that the car was di- 
verted to Benton Harbor, Mich., makes the Chicago combination 
the cheaper. 

I am of the opinion that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has rendered either a ruling or a decision in some 
case, that allows the railroad to protect the cheapest combina- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that car does not move via the 
basic point used. Would appreciate your advising us just what 
the rule is and your opinion covering it. 

Answer: Under the decisions of the Commission in Walsh 
Fire Clay Products Co. vs. A. B. & A. R. Co., 142 I. C. C. 486; 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Reading Co., 144 I. C. C. 195, and 
Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 147 I. C. C. 721, even 
though a junction point is specified by the shipper in the routing 
instructions in the bill of lading, if the. lines shown therein 
will permit of the shipment moving via a junction point with 
a connecting or branch line intermediate to the base point upon 
which the lowest combination makes, such combination may be 
applied. 

We can locate no case specifically in point, but it is our 
opinion that inasmuch as the rate to Chicago will not apply via 
the route over which the shipment in question moved to the 
junction point with the branch line intermediate to Chicago, 
the Chicago combination cannot be applied on the shipment in 
question. 

Item 170 (a), of supplement 21 to W. T. L. Tariff 90-F, 
Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. A-1867, provides that the rates named 
therein, with certain exceptions, will not apply via routes 
through Indiana, which precludes the application of the Chicago 
rate in connection with the B. & O. and C. I. & L. railroads 
through St. Louis. 


Tariff Interpretation—Orders for Car—Shipper Must Specify 
Size Desired 


California.—Question: Can you help us in the way of giv- 
ing us some information? 

The case concerns a shipment of one carload baled rye 
straw from Woodburn, Ore., to Los Angeles, Calif., moving 


straight S. P., shipped August 3, 1928, from Woodburn under 
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their tariff 729-D, I. C. C. 4803. Item 285 of this tariff provides 
the rates and also provides the minima. Shippers ordered a 
40-foot car, without specifying height, and received a high 40. 
foot car and the carrier assessed a 24,000 minimum for the 
high 40-foot car instead of 22,000 for the low 40-foot car, al- 
though the smaller 40-foot car would have held the shipment. 

We believe that we had some ruling, but which we are 
unable to locate, to the effect that where a shipper ordered a 
40-foot car without specifying the height that the carrier would 
protect him on the basis of the lower minimum if shipment 
could have been loaded in the smaller sized car. Have you 
reference to any decisions or rulings that will help us out? 

Answer: A shipper who desires a car of a certain size must 
specify the size of the car wanted when ordering the car. If 
no particular size of car is specified in such order the carrier 
may, where a sliding scale of weights is provided for in con- 
nection with the rate, assess charges on the basis of the size 
of car furnished. Kay & Carter Lumber Co. vs. M. St. P. & 
Ss. S. M. Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion 159; Pope Mfg. Co. vs. 
B. & O., 17 I. C. C. 400; Miller Saw Mill Co. vs. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 45 I. C. C. 221. 

We can locate no case involving the failure of a shipper 
to specify the height of a car desired, but it is our opinion that 
the principle of the above referred to cases is applicable under 
such circumstances, and that inasmuch as the shipper failed 
to specify the height of the car desired in the instant case, he 
must pay charges on the basis of the minimum weight ap- 
plicable in connection with the car furnished by the carrier. 


Tariff Interpretation—Right of Shipper to Specify Size of Car 
Where Minimum Weight Is Marked -Capacity of Car 

Minnesota.—Question: Please give the writer the benefit of 
your opinion on the following question: 

A shipment of stone, actual weight less than 40,000 pounds, 
moved from St. Paul, Minn., to La Crosse, Wis., via the C. B. 
& Q. R. R., in December, 1929. The shipper ordered a 40,000- 
pound capacity car and noted this on the bill of lading. The 
carrier, for its own convenience, furnished a 60,000-pound ca- 
pacity C. G. W. car. The shipper pays 0.08% cwt. on 40,000- 
pound minimum, item 575, C. B. & Q. Tariff 35-O, I. C. C. 16950. 
Item 575 refers to item 185, page 10, for minimum weight. Item 
185 reads: 


Stone, building or paving, crushed rock. 

Minimum weight 90 per cent of marked capacity of car, except 
that when weight of shipment loaded to full visible capacity of car 
is less than 90 per cent of marked capacity of car the actual weight 
will apply; the minimum weight in no case to be less than 40,000 
pounds. 


This tariff on title page refers to W. T. L. Rule Circular 
No. 1-T, I. C. C. A-1914, E. B. Boyd, agent. Item 1050 on page 
88 of the circular provides that minimum weight on size of 
car ordered by shipper will govern in cases of this kind. A 
representative of the C. B. & Q. R. R. insists that 54,000 pounds 
is the minimum in this case and refers to C. B. & Q. Tariff 
No. 3457-0, I. C. C. No. 17232, item 40, page 3, which provides 
that the C. B. & Q. R. R. will not attempt to furnish cars of 
less than 60,000 pounds’ capacity. The C. B. & Q. tariff carry- 
ing the rate does not specifically refer to this restriction in 
the C. B. & Q. issue mentioned above. The C. B. & Q. repre- 
sentative takes the position that the reference on title page 


‘stating that current rules and regulations, etc., of participating 


carriers lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a reference to this tariff and that under the circum- 
stances 54,000 pounds is the minimum that should be applied. 

Will you please refer to the tariffs in question and give 
us the benefit of your opinion? 

Answer: In General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co, 
15 I. C. C. 349, the Commission held that where a tariff names 
a rate on a commodity and provides that the minimum carload 
weight shall be the marked capacity of the car, this gives 4 
shipper the right to demand any car of recognized standard 
dimensions suitable for the carriage of that commodity; that 
if upon reasonable demand the carrier cannot supply a car of 
the particular size ordered, it is its duty, nevertheless, to accept 
the shipment and move it in any available car or cars, applying 
the rate on the basis of the marked capacity of the car ordered. 

The Commission, however, in this case qualified the above 
holding by the following statement: 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that it lies within the power 
of carriers to protect themselves against unreasonable demands by 
shippers under such a rule by confining its operation, under proper 
notice in their tariffs, to cars having marked capacity between cer- 
tain maximum and minimum limitations. An analogous question 
arose in Pacific Purchasing Company vs. Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company, 12 I. C. C. Rep. 549, and the ruling then made 
would seem to control. 


As you state, C. B. & Q. Tariff 35-0, I. C. C. No. 16950, is 
governed by W. T. L. Rules Circular No. 1-T, Agent Boyd's 
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Saves Firm $10,600 


Boosts Salary 200% 
thru Traffic Management 
‘How can I make myself worth more money to the firm 


I work for?” 
That was the’ question uppermost in the mind of C. E. 


Veth when he enrolled with LaSalle for training in Traffic 


Management. 

Already Traffic Manager of the Smith Agricultural Chem- 
ical Company, with plants at Columbus and Indianapolis, he 
was directing the delivery of thousands of tons of fertilizer, 
animal foods and acids—six widely diversified products un- 
der the brand name SACCO—to customers in all parts of 


the United States. 

His training gave him the key he was seeking. 

“Mr. Veth had the vision to see the need in this organization of a 
properly equipped traffic department;’ writes Marshall A. Smith, presi- 
dent of this great company. “Traffic affairs are quite technical, but 
now he has brought to this company a department that enables it to 
answer every question that may arise.’ 

During the year 1924, Mr. Veth’s newly developed traffic 
department detected and corrected errors in freight bills 
received from the railroads fotalling $10,600 in overcharges. 

“My subsequent salary-increase of 200%,” writes Mr. Veth, “is due in large 
measure to the study and application of i trainin ng. Your course is one of 


the most complete | in its line, and in technical knowledge it far surpasses any 
other I have seen.” 


Send for Free Book 
“‘Opportunities in Traffic Management’’ 


Whatever else you do, acquaint yourself with the opportunities in Traffic 
Management! See whether this may not be the field in which you can carve 
out for yourself. : splendid future. 

The coupon will bring you without obligation a 64-page book that points the 
way to the big rewards in Traffic Management and shows you how within a 
comparatively few months you can equip yourself to take advantage of 
them. LaSalle will send it to you free. 

If you are eager to enter a field that spells real opportunity, clip and mail 
the coupon NO Ow. 


-—— == ee oe Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! — — — — — =— = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 795-TRA Chicago 


I would welcome copy of “Opportunities in Traf- 
fic Management,” also a copy of “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,” all without obligation. 


|] Traffic Management— 


Foreign and Domestic: Training for position as Rail- 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, 
Freight Solicitor, ete. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 


LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indicated 
low, check here: 


Higher Accountancy OD Banking and Finance 
Business Management (J) Modern Foremanship and Preduc- 
odern Salesmanship tion Methods 
Railway Station Management (C Personnel and Employment 
Law—Degree of L Management 
5 Lenmercial Law Expert Bookkeeping 
C. P. A. Coachin 





Industrial Management Z 
ne Factory Management Business English 

Modern Business Correspondence Commercial Spanish 

and Practice Effective Speaking 


Name 


Cee eee eee eee eT OSES ESET HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEERS 
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F LOCATE YOUR 


INDUSTRY 


ON THE CHICAGO AURORA AND 
ELGIN RAILROAD 


«QO >» 


Locations on this railroad offer unusual 
industrial opportunities. 


«O> 


In the heart of the world’s markets; 
direct interchange connections with 
Belt and Trunk Line railroads; through 
freight rates established; fast, depend- 
able electric freight and passenger 
service; unlimited power and labor 
supply; ideal living conditions; plenty 
of room for expansion. 


«O > 


Attractive sites, with all improvements 
are available for industries of any 
nature. We invite you to consult with 
our Industrial Department for complete 
information. 


D/CHICAGON 
AURORA AND ELGIN| 


(RAILROAD / 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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NEW BILL OF LADING 


Notice to Our 
Subscribers: 


There are only a few days left until Aug- 
ust 1, when the revised forms of the 
straight and order bills of lading become 
effective. If you have not already ordered 
your new supply, do it now. We are in a 
position to fill your orders the same day 


they are received. 


STRAIGHT BILLS OF LADING 


Triplicate 


$ 2.00 
3.75 
D.25 
8.00 

12.00 
28.00 
43.00 


Standard size 814 x 11 inches. 
are padded to each block, backed with 


strawboard. 


Write for prices on Order Bills of Lading, 
or bills imprinted with your name and 


address. 


Quick Service—Dependable Printing 
Reasonable Prices 


Quadruplicate 


$ 2.70 
9.00 
7.00 

10.75 
16.00 
37.00 
57.00 


50 sets 


Send inquiries and purchase orders to 


Merchandise Department 


Traffic Service Corporation 
Publishers of The Traffic World, 


The Traffic Bulletin, 


The Daily Traffic World and 


Traffic Bulletin. 
418 S. Market St. 


P.S. Have you a copy of our handy folder and price 
list of standard traffic department forms? 


on request. 


Chicago, Il. 


It’s yours 
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I. C. C. No. A-1914, and also provides on the title page that 
freight transported thereunder in addition to rates and rules 
provided for therein, is subject to current rules and regulations 
of participating carriers lawfully on file with the Commission 
relating to transit or terminal privileges or requirements which 
in any way increase or decrease the value of the service to 
the shipper. 

Item 4-A, of C. B. & Q. Tariff I. C. C. No. 17232, provides 
that the rules shown in this tariff, unless conflicting with the 
specific provisions of tariffs, will govern on the lines of parties 
to this tariff so far as applicable under the terms of the rules, 
on all freight traffic on said lines moving under tariffs carrying 
provisions that shipments thereunder are subject to charges 
and rules and entitled to privileges as to tariffs lawfully on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In item 1050 of Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1914 it is stated 
that in no case must shipments be billed on minimum weight 
prescribed for a car of less capacity or length than in general 
service. 

Item 40 of C. B. & Q. Tariff I. C. C. No. 17232 provides 
that the C. B. & Q. Railroad has no box, gondola or flat cars of 
less capacity than 60,000 pounds and will not undertake to sup- 
ply cars of less capacity than 60,000 pounds. 

This provision of C. B. & Q. Tariff I. C. C. No. 17232, under 
the cross reference to this tariff provided for on the title page 
of C. B. & Q. Tariff 16950, in our opinion, places a limitation 
upon the provisions of item 185 of the latter tariff, to the extent 
of limiting the size of car which the carrier will furnish. 


Weights and Weighing 

Wisconsin.—Question: A notice is sent to a carrier request- 
ing them to reweigh cars of inbound material, for example, sand, 
for which services a charge is assessed under rules 1965 and 
1975 of W. T. L. Circular No. 1-T, Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. No. 
A-1914. The carriers reweigh the cars heavy, but not light, 
when empty. 

Is it necessary, when a notification is sent to the carrier, 
that the party also specify that cars should also be weighed 
light, or is it understood that such cars must be reweighed 
light before the carriers can assess the $2.70 charge referred 
to above? 

Answer: The following provisions are published in rule 
1965 of W. T. L. Circular No. 1-T, Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. No. 
A-1914: 


When a car is weighed or reweighed, either empty or loaded, 
at request of either consignor or consignee, the service and charges 
will be in accordance with conditions named below, subject to the rules 
and carload minimum weights prescribed in tariffs and classifications. 

Note—If necessary in order to obtain the correct tare weight 
of a car, to weigh it after being made empty or before loading, 
such service will be performed without charge in addition to that 
above specified. 


Under the above provisions it appears that a car will not 
ordinarily be weighed empty, but only when necessary to 
obtain the correct tare weight of the car. Whether upon re- 
quest of the shipper a carrier will weigh a given car empty is 
not entirely clear, although the statement that no extra charge 
will be made seems to raise the implication that it will do so. 
It appears certain, however, that a carrier will not weigh a car 
empty, unless requested to do so by the consignor or consignee, 
except for its own purpose, i. e., to determine the correct tare 
weight of the car. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


The railroads of the United States in the first six months 
of 1930 placed 49,208 new freight cars in service, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
In the same period last year 32,794 new freight cars were 
placed in service. 

Of the new freight cars installed, 26,016 were box cars, al 
increase of 10,820 compared with such installations in the first 
half of 1929. There were also 18,343 new coal cars placed in 
service in the first half of this year compared with 11,482 in- 
stalled during the same period last year. In addition, the 
railroads in the first six months this year installed 2,963 flat 
cars; 1,099 refrigerator cars; 487 stock cars, and 300 other 
miscellaneous cars. 

The railroads on July 1 this year had 24,649 new freight 
cars on order, compared with 39,638 cars on the same day last 
year, and 14,659 on the same day two years ago. 

The railoads also placed in service in the first six months 
this year 411 new locomotives compared with 319 in the samé 
period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on July 1 this year totaled 364 
compared with 386 on the same day last year and 106 two years 
ago. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 
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Fast Freight Service : Mexice 


Through the Perts ef Tampice 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexice 









From Veracruz to: 

Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 












The Natienal Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 







Weekly Services; New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 







For complete information, communicate with 










F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent F. Alatorre, Agee 
. . “i 1515 * n Building 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 815 Pacific Eletric Idg 
Through bills of lading issued by New York City St. Louis, Mo. ey pny Calif 
steamship lines to all destinations F N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Age a, Com. Agt. 
al e ° ’ 41 Bank BI oo 1520 
on the National Railways of Mexico Se one ee Call : , none wy A Two-O-One Noreh Welt Bldg. 





Chica; 






THROUGH RATES To THE PACIFIC COAST 


From Points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri 







— VIA — 
MOBILE and NEW ORLEANS 
RAIL—OCEAN ails RAIL—BARGE—OCEAN 





CANNED GOODS—IRON AND STEEL—LYE—LIME—SOAP—SOAP POWDERS—TIN PLATE—WIRE—WIRE FENCING 







FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


GULF PACIFIC LANE 


AMERICAN BANK BLDG. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








W. T. CRAIG, Gen. Agt. R. L. DUGGAN, Gen. Agt. 
GULF PACIFIC LINE GULF PACIFIC LINE 
Rookery Bldg. Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. St. Louis, Mo. 
H. H. KENNEDY, A. T. M. 
CHICAGO ————__ ’ST. LOUIS 






GULT PACIFIC LANE — 


SWAYNE & HOYT Inc... MANAGING AGENTS 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PACIFIC COAST CITIES 
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Will You Accept 
his Challenge? 


A firm of good standing and reputation makes claim that it 
can improve your shipments at a Profit—can make them cheaper 
and at the same time safer. It is a strong claim—but it is 
based on remarkably consistent savings effected for others. 
They appreciate that there are exceptions—but when Curtis Bros. 
& Co., Eastman, Sears Roebuck and others save 20 to 60.per cent 
there is something to it. Worth investigating. 


Your shipments are probably satisfactory but this firm has the 
advantage of studying methods in many fields—their shipping 
experts travel the country making studies, tests and demonstra- 
tions every day. One of their men will pass your way soon. 
Your name and address on the margin of the sheet will bring 
him to your door. Tell him you accept his challenge—it will 
cost you nothing but may mean money to you. Your name and 
then it’s our turn to prove up. 


Signede Steel Strapping Co. 


2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


l 
SIGNODE 
dhe Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of nailed- 
on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag 
fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 








ea Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE «x» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 











SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE | NORFOLK 





Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and ether infermatien apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOL 
39 Seuth St. liver _. m3 Bigs 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dixie Terminal Bldg 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at perts of call, etc. 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23430. Sub. No. 1. Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau 
et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation of first four sections of act, bituminous coal, 
mines in Westmoreland district in Pennsylvania to eastern des- 
tination territory. Ask rates. 

No. 23529. Sub. No. 2. Benedict Lumber & Fuel Co., Benedict, Neb., 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, points in Kansas to points 
in Nebraska. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23622. Grant Co-operative Oil Co., Grant, Neb., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, petroleum 
and its products, points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyom- 
ing to Grant, Neb. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23623. Seaman Body Corporation et al., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. 
American Ry. Exp. Co. et al. , 
» wooden automobile body parts, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to Milwaukee, Wis. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. ee Metals Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Mo. 

‘ac. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, scrap copper, St. Louis, Mo., to Minnequa 
and Denver, Colo. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23626. Alabama Marble Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, crushed marble, 
Gantt’s Quarry, Ala., to points in southwestern territory. White- 
stone, Ga., preferred. Asks rates. 

No. “wt Abrahams & Co. et al., Huntington, W. Va., vs. C. & O. 
et al. : 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, scrap iron and steel, 
Huntington, W. Va., to Portsmouth and New Boston, O., as com- 
pared with rates on articles in the semi-finished list and rates 
from Ashland and Bellefonte, Ky., and Kenova, W. Va., and 
other points. Ask cease and desist order. 

No. 23628. Wyeth Hardware & Manufacturing Co. et al., St. Joseph, 
Mo., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation section 6 of act, iron and steel 
articles, points in Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana to St. Joseph, 
Mo. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23629. Kimball-Upson Co., Sacramento, Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, radio receiving sets, 
Galewood, Ill., to Sacramento, Calif., as compared with rates on 
talking machines and radio receiving sets combined. Asks rep- 


aration. 
No. 23630. Hopper Paper Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., vs. A. & R. et al. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, paper 
tablets and other paper articles, Richmond, Va., to points in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, orida, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, as compared with rates from Atlanta, Ga., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on July 1 had 140,594 freight cars in need 
of repair, or 6.3 per cent of the number on line, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 4,029 cars above the number in need 
of repair ‘on June 15, at which time there were 136,565, or 6.1 
per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on July 1 
totaled 95,685, or 4.3 per cent, an increase of 1,594 compared 
with the number on June 15, while freight cars in need of light 
repairs totaled 44,909, or 2 per cent, an increase of 2,435 com- 
pared with June 15. 

Class I railroads on July 1 had 7,966 locomotives in need 
of repairs, or 14.3 per cent of the number on line. This was 
a decrease of 311 locomotives compared with the number in 
need of repairs on July 15, at which time there were 8,277, or 
14.8 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified repairs on 
July 1 totaled 4,515, or 8.1 per cent, a decrease of 246 compared 
with June 15, while. 3,451, or 6.2 per cent, were in need of run- 
ning repairs, a decrease of 65 below the number in need of such 
repairs on June 15. Class I railroads on July 1 had 7,949 
serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 7,735 on 
June 15. 


FOOD MANUFACTURERS POOL CAR GROUP 


The Chicago Food Manufactturers’ Pool Car Group has 
elected the following officers, for the term ending January 1, 
1931: B. H. Harrison, president; Dave Baxter, vice-president; 
George R. Kane, secretary; J. J. McVady, treasurer. 

Several new committees were appointed at this meeting. 

A report was made showing the progress of the “big ten” 
since its inception January 1, 1930, and the members expressed 
themselves as well pleased with accomplishments {to date. 

Meetings will hereafter be held the second and fourth 
Tuesday evenings of each month at tte Graemere Hotel. 

The group consists of the following members: Allison 
Bedford Company, canned spaghetti; Budlong Pickle Company, 
pickles; Chicago Macaroni Company, macaroni; Loyal Packing 
Company, canned meats; Oelerich and Berry Company, jams, 
preserves, syrups, jellies; Martin Peanut Products Corporation, 
peanut butter; Plochman and Harrison, mustard; Stein-Hall 
Manufacturing Company, tapioca, corn starch, cocoanut; M. 
Wolff and Sons, olives; Allen B. Wrisley Company, soap and 
soap powders. 
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DENVER, COLORADO | BACK UP 
YOUR SALESMEN 
this way AND ADD TO 
NET PROFITS 


Let the sales staff concentrate on 
sales with G. & W. service to handle 


- — — ————— delivery details. G. & W. distribution 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK ° . a 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of write deliver — products ay 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- where in the Chicago territory, with 


gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company the fast efficient handling that 
pleases customers and solves the 
‘*small and frequent order’’ problems 
of modern merchandising. ; 

Over 250 national distributors now 
use G. & W. distribution service. Six 
warehouses ideally located, a big fleet 
of motor trucks, package car ship- 
ment overnight to a 40 million .con- 
sumer market, and many specialized 
services to fit individual needs are 
details fully described in our booklet 
‘‘The Way to Distribution.’’ Write 
for your copy. 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. 8. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 
Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased for Private Warehouse, Office _~ Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 


We can serve you in seme capacity in Los Angeles or San Francisco 
and weuld yee that you complete your file by requesting 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co, 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 1525 Newberry Avenue 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street Chicago, Illinois TW 7-26-Gray 





TWO GREAT TERMINALS 
At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and 
distribution. 

















Consider 
the Time 
Element! 


When you ship to the Orient via 
Seattle on ‘‘President Liners’’ you 
are assured of fast, dependableservice 
over the short route to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. The service is direct and fre- 
quent with sailings every other Satur- 
day. Arrivals each alternate Saturday. 
Thru bills of lading issued to all Oriental 
ports. 
In addition a fleet of express ‘‘Cargo 
Liners’’ to serve you. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt.,32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
















Fireproof buildings with modern 
equipment and facilities. 


These terminals command the 
metropolitan market of nine and 
one-half million population, and 
their arteries of transportation 
reach the trading centers of the 
world by rail and water. 





































Write for booklet. 






PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 


In course of construction at 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 
Bayway, N. J. 


Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 
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LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All é in One Book! 
for Sample Shee 


G. R. ‘Leonard ‘& Co. 


156_N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 





Docket of the Commission 



















NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk 4 are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 8360—A pplication of C. & O. Ry. for authority to 
acquire control of Big Sandy & Kentucky River Ry. by purchase 
of capital stock and under lease of railroad of that company. 


A (0 MPI ETE SER\ ICE July 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 


for the warebor land ILLINOIS 23381 (and Sub. 1)—Boydton Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
tribution of merchandise Southern Ry. et al. 
ptcgpaatas ee pecatu, 23385—Barnes Lumber Corp. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
o liners points. July 28—Hartford, Conn.—Examiner aoe 
inance No. 6469—Application N. Y. & H. R. for permis- 
Ti sion to continue certain service by "ieee after a , 1914 (ad- 
journed hearing). 

July 28—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiners Paulson and figeher: 
23348—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. a & O. R. Pt 1, 
23401—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. B. & C. BR. “a al. 
23153—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. trie R. R. tL al. 


MERCH ANDISE STOR AGE an d Cy Se, Oty -—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners Mul- 
17000—Part 12—Rate Structure Investigation, Non-Ferrous Metals 
POOL C AR DISTRIBUTION (and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 


vs ha : July t=, ton, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade La&s + —-Cinentention ratings on furniture cushions in southern 


and p+ ae territories (adjourned hearing). 


FEDERAL COMP RESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY ae nance | og oe ty Remy a. a the: Cisco & Northeastern 


. (further hearing). 
589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. int 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: I. X 


* Finance No. 8346—Joint Application of B. & M. R. R. and Vermont 
Valley R. R. for authority to extend certain agreements for opera- - 
tion of Vermont Valley R. R. and Sullivan County R. R. 
PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION Suet at aoe D. a rym mee + wadttient ' 
9656—James O’Meara an u one Contractors o ashington, 
Cold and torage distributi lly accomplished t 
the 5 000,000) Pitabureh eS een pe Fa an pone my ‘ Direct D. C., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 
connections 







rs 


all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking August 11—Ocala, Fla.—Railroad Commission of State of Florida: 
and ~~" on for a Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every Finance No. 8091—Florida, Central & Gulf Ry. proposed abandon- 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


August 19—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Rogers: 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 22391—Tom Williams et al., a firm doing business under trade name 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company of Excelsior Coal Co., vs. Midland Valley R. R. (further hearing 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on question of damages). 
August 25—Sapulpa, Okla.—Examiner Rogers: 
oe of Commerce of Sapulpa, Okla., vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
et a 


September 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 
|. & S. 3479 and ist sup. order—Stone, granite or marble, to, from 


e = and between points in southern territory. 
- & S$. 313%—Southwestern rates (in so far as it concerns rates on 
O] e n ? e stone, natural or artificial, except on import, export and coast- 
wise traffic and except between points east of Ind.-Iil. state line 


on one hand, and points in Kan. and Mo. on other hand). 
22959—Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


d "Ss Alabama Stone Co. vs. N. A. Ry. et al. (further 
}. W earing). 
or ar ers * 23610—Vermont Marble Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


gate 3—Washington, D. eee ao ~— es 
Established 1884 3 A No. 3978—In re excess income o arren uachita - 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 








27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. We Bind The Traffic World 
Boston Office: In Best Grade t Chats Medivens: fh for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
92 State Street Prempt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 


We Also Bind All Kinds ef Publicatiens 


The Book Shop Bindery .... 


SAVE TIME 
and MONEY 


Ship Via 
—— The Port of 
ALVESTON 


AMERICA’S PORT OF 
QUICKEST DISPATCH 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 

























for these two booklets 
on Virginia ports and 
her firms in the import 
and export trade. 


Research Department 
Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond 




















